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THsj»eH«)l|^^^^^^Bn designed and written entirely 
with a view to pra^l^KKiiiey, and for ttie information of 
those young Housekeepers who have not had the benefit of 
regular inBtructiona in the affairs of the kitcheir. My reason 
for attempting to compose ouch a work, may be expl^ned io 
a few words. All the cookery books, both of an old and 
new date, which I have been abto to procure, appear to be 
written chiefly as remembrancers for professed cooks, or as 
guides in the esteneive kitchen of the wealthy, where economy 
is not supposed to be a matter, of importance. The greater 
part of their recipes are consequently written on a principle of 
lavish espenditurepond refer to a great number of thiaga that 
are oever seen at the tables of the frugal and iadustrious. Ex- 
"Peellent, therefore, as many of these works are, they are gener- 
ally unsuitable tor popular and practical use ; young or^nexy 
perienced persona who have occasioi* to consult them upon 
emergencies, uniformly complain that they cannot underttaTtd 
them, aod that, if they did, they could not afford to follow 
them as guides. It is with the bumbli It least "> -t J^ 

>03ie measure) remedying these deficit) be dfiieut. "^K'^ ^ 
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TTork is presented to the pnblio. It has, I ha4^BBtd, bnei 
deaigned espressly for A uee of houyekeepera who etudj . 
Bimplicity and ecoDomy in the preparation of food, ^^fid who 
require explicit directions for their guidance. Every recipe, — 
wwy advice-^-every little piece of information, is the result ef 
personal enperience. I have set down nothing on trust, or merelj^ 
because others have said it; and in all parts have endeavored. 
to write in so pl^Btmanner — detailing one by ooe every step in 
the proce^ of ^H^ring the variouB dishes — that any ineifpe- 
rienced person, I should think, could find no difficulty both is 
com pretending the directions and acting upon them. ^^ 

: It 70uld have been very a^k to extend the work to dou^^P 
or treble its present size, by^^^ig a mass of miscellaneous 
recipes usually, appended to woi^ pr^^ng to inculcate A 
mestic economy. Buti judged i^^^^^fehmble to present 
an use/ill and cheap rather than a^^^^^^^ aDd,a8 it is, I 
believe that nothing of thaleast coose^rence has been omitted 
It may not however be out of place here to announce that 
the authoress has in preparation a " Home Geceipt Book" 
which she designs to be a complete manual for all that relates 
to House cleaning — Dying — Repairing — Home made bever- 
ages — accidents — ^emergencies — the ^ck room — rvmodies — and 
aU the thousand and one tbinga that the head of a family ro- 
quires to know. 
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OooKEKT 18 an art upon which so much of our daily com 
fort and health depends, ^at it is of the highest importanoa 
that it be well performed. Every housewife may not be able 
to* procure the fines Atinds of food, but every one has it in 
her power to make the most of that which she does procure. 

By a certain degree of skill and attention, very humble fare 
may be dressed in such a manner that it will almost rival the 
most expensive dishes, in both savouriness and nutritiousness. 
A good housewife suffers nothing to be lost or spoiled. Mere 
scraps which a careless individual would perhaps throw 
away, are put to a proper use, and, by means of certain 
auxiliary seasoning, brought to table in a new and attractive 
guise. Even if little or nothing be absolutely saved by these 
economical arrangements, the dressing of food in a taajbeful 
manner is a point of sotae importance. When a dish has a 
slovenly appearance, is smoked, undeF4otie, or prepared with 
rancid or unclean seasoning, both the eye and the appe- 
tite are offended, which is a serious evil in itself, independeqtly 
of the mjuiy which may possibly be done to the stomach of the 
eater. In every respect therefore, it is consistent with good 
judgment to prepare food for the table in the moat tasteful 
and agreeable nmnner. 
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Another essential point in cookery is attention. \iMany per* 
sons think they have done all that is necessary, wbenoiey have 
fairly commenced or set a-going any particular proces'shi cook- 

* 

ing, they seem to imagine that they may safely leave in roast to 
roast by itself, or leave a pot with broth to boil hy^ itself, and 
that they have only to go back to the fire at a certain time, ami 
that they will fi|id the thing ready for dishing. Now, this kind 
of inattention ts certain to spoil the best meat ever put to fire. 

Borne processes require much less attention than others, but 
none can be properly performed if left long to itself. 

A good cook is pretty frequent in her visits to the fire to see 
how the operation of dressing is going on, and seize the prop- 
er moment in giving her assistance. 

A kitchen should always be well furnished/; there is no neces- 
sity that it should be profusely so, but there should be a suffici- 
ency of dVery thing which can aid in prAucing the dishes pre- 
paring, with the success which is so essential to the gratifica- 
tion of the palate. A good workman cannot work well with. bad 
tools, neither can good cooks do justice to their proficiency 
if they possess not the necessary utensils suitable to the various 
modes of cooking.' And when this important point has been 
realized, cleanliness in every article used should be scrupulously 
observed; no utensil should be suffered to be put away dirty, 
it not only injures the article itself materially, to say nothing 
of the impropriety of the habit, but prevents its readiness for 
use or any sudden occasion. "No good cook or servant would 
be guilty of such an act; those who are, do so either from lazi- 
ness or want of system^r a nature naturally dirty ;-if a very 
strong hint will not suffice, it is of little use speaking out, for 
•t would be the result of a bad habit, that no talking in the 
world would cure. A servant who is inherently dirty or 
slovenly, should never be retained, it is better and easier to 
change frequently until the mistress is suited,, however unplea- 
sant frequent changp may prove, than QuixpticaUy attempt 
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to cure* a person of this description. Cleanliness is Hie most 
essential ingredient in the art of cooking, and at any personal 
sacrifice should be maintained in the kitchen. 

In furnishing a kitchen there should be everything likely to 
be required, but not one article more than is wanted ; unne- 
cessary profusion creates a litter ; a deficiency too often sacri 
fices the perfection of a dish, there should be a sufi^ciency and 
no more. 

The following articles, of whigfa we haye given engrayings, are requi- 
site : we ar^ indebted for the designs to the courtesy of Mr. Stephen 
Wm. Smith, Housekeepers' Furnishing Store, No« 50 Maiden Lane, 
New Yoik. 



1 Wcffi^ Furnace. — A veiy in^ni- 
ous article, making foor good-sized 
waffles with less labor than is required 
in i i^ftlf»^g one with the ordinary iron. 




Waffie Furnace, 
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2> Cheung Dish with alcohol lamp^ to keep 
steaks hot) or to cook oysters, yenison, mut- 
ton, Sdc^ <m the table. 




3 Ligmmvitae Mortctr and Pestle.— tixe adultera- 
tion of ground spices, makes this an important article 
where ^oi spices are wanted. 
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12 Frenek JuHerme MUL-^To cat into finr 
paiiDgB all kinds of vegetables for soup. 




13 French Butter Forcer.-^There are 12 
different forms toeach,*tiiat giTO an infinite 
yaiietj to this decorative manner of serving 
butter. 




14 Cqffee Roaster. — To each pound of coffee 
pu one table-spoonful of water. The coffee 
will thoroughly roast without being burned. 




15 Stxuce Pan and Potato Steamer. 




10 Gutter Pat in Case, — ^This gives the batter a handsome 
form and print at the same time. 
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^ 17 Sotip Digester.-^The great Sm* 
portaace of this yaluable utensil, the 
Digester not only to poor families, but 
to the public* in genei^ in producing a 
laiger quantity of wholesome and nou- 
rishing food, by a much cheaper me- 
thod than has ever been hitherto ob- 
tained, is a matter of such serious and 
interesting consideration, as cannot be 
too earnestly recommended to those 
who make economy in the. support of 
their families an object of their atten- 
Soup JHgeBter. , ^^n. The chie^ and indeed the only 
tlung necessary to be done, is to direct a proper mode of using it to 
most advantage ; and this mode is both simple and easy, Care must 
be taken in filling the digester, to leave room enough for the steam to 
pass off through the valve at the top of the cpver. This may be done 
by filling the digester only three parts full of water and bruised bones 
or meat, which it is to be noticed Are all to be put in togethw. It 
must then be placed near a slow fire, so as only to sinuner ?more heat 
injures the quality,) and this it must do for the space of eight or ten 
hours. After this has been done, the soup is to be strained through 
a hair sieve or cullender, in order to separate any bits of bones. The 
soup is then to be put into the digester again, and after whatever 
vegetables, spices, &c., '^are thought necessary are added, the whole is 
to be well boiled together for an hour or two, and it will be then fit 
for immediate use. In putting on the lid of the digester, take care 
that a niaik, thus (X) on the lid, is opposite to a similar one on the 
(Sister. The digester may also be obtained to contain from four 
quarts to ten gallons. There are also saucepan ana stawpan d^eaters 
to hold from one to eight quarts. 




18 Roasting Screen ancL Jack. — ^The screen is 
adaptod to the ranges and cooking stoves in general 
use. The jack is wound up and runs so as to keep' 
the meat constantly turning till cooked. 
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19 Clotet or l^tri^ S^igeratw 
The door on toe nde inaureiTea^ 
IfttJon, and the cloeet form is most 
ooDTeiiient to amnge dishes. 



3 I^ScaKn.—Vai'saUiiigKidtamaJi>g6ab. 



Sre or omben (m the cover if n 



22 Patent Lx Bruilar.~ 
To break ice for table qm^ 
utd ibr making ioe cieun. 




23 CAeew Ibotter^ To mike Wdih ii» rtW ta. 
with doubb betban £>r hot wmter. 
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24 Cbariotte Rtui Pan*. — 0* il slajpa, and idoe U 
Ibab) ur olber kind of cake. 



25 Ftth Kettle.— With 
ctniner, to bdl fiohand Uka 
it out whcde. 



FiA KtUiei, vortmi* lixti. 




I French Milk Sauce Pont.— -To hoQ milk, 
i^^ cook coBtarda, Ac- without bcMliitg over, 1:7 an 
* Birangement of valrea in tiie Iid> 
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Copper Cake Fbrm^—To bate cake lor 



31 Soap Stone Griddie —To bake cakes wiUf - 



32 MariU Slab, and Mttrbk TtoUing PtA. ' 
— Pastty made with these is light and flaky; 
from its beii^ cold. 



Gjpper Sua Patur—lSimei inrndeL 
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37 Wwe Cooler.-'VQt cooling botiies of 
wine, to 



38 




38 JeUy Strainer. — Is made doable and filled 
in with hot water, this heat keepa^the mass lim- 
pid and a much greater amount of jelly is made 
^ from the same materials. 




39 40 

39 Ala Mode Needle.'-WHh split end to 
draw in strips of fat pork, bacon, &C., into 
beef for a-la-moding. 
40 Larding Needle. — Same for poultry, game, &a 

41 * 

JHesh FMc—To take ham, hcSM meat, 
&C. fix>m the pot. 



42 




42 Sausage Meat C^er.— Will cat foui 
pounds of meat per minute for sausage& 
bash, &G 




Iron handle, steel blade Chop Knife, 
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44 (rame and Chicken Cc 
.PQiW^-^With long handles and 
short blades. 



45 




46 



47 



48 



48 



50 
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45 Bread Slicer. — With gaage .to aliop 
bread uiiifo]:mly any desired thioknes& 





46 Fitndk Decorating JTnt^— To make flowera 
of carrots, tumips, beets, &a 



47 B'ench Chop i^t/^— fiea^y, to out 
throng small bones. 

48 French Saw Knife. — ^To cut ham, out 
throogh bones, joints, ^ 

48 Boning Knife. — To bone turkey, ham, 
bee^ &c* 



49 Beefsteak Pomder.-— To' miikib isteak ten- 
der, and potato masher on the other end. 



50 Beefsteak Tongs.-— To turn a steak, to 
avoid puncturing holes with a fork, wMcb 
lets the juioJETleicape. 




Qval Po^.— For boUmg hafn, corned beef &o 



wmm 
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Pcrcetain Lemm Smieezer. — To preserve thia 
fine oil of the lemon mat is nsoally absorbed by 
the wooden squeezer. 



53 Fancy Patty Pans, — ^For baking oma 
mental tea cakes. 
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56 



57 



58 




54 Oval Omdet Pan, 




55 Boxwood ScrvMmuih. — ^To dean beau 
tifullj unpainted wood, table tope, meat and 
pastry boards. . 




56 Fry Pan. 




57 Vegetable Slicer. — To sUoe potatoes, to 
fry and frieasee, gneen cem from the cob, cu- 
cumbers yegetables for soup, cabbage, dried 
beef, &«. 



58 Felt Jelly Bag'-^JB seamless and strains jelly hand ^ 
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59 Wooden Bread Trough and'Scraper 
For nuzing bread. 




60 Revoiying Enamelled Gridiron witli 
fluted bars to convey the gravy to the cap. 



61 loe mallet with pick that slides into 
the handle. 



62 Wire com poppe^ a half tea cap fall ol 
dry pop com will M the popper by being agit 
ated oyer the fire. 




63 Water cooler, filled in with charcoal, preserves 
the ice and keeps water icy cold. — The water is 
kept cooler tha^i the atmosphere without ice. 



64 Sardine opener, to open tin boxes of 
dines, preserved meats, preserves Ac 



65 Double wire oyster gridiron to broil oy sters^ chops 
outlets, steaks, toast br^ &a 
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' ^mf^^m rice, bcdlB tfay and wl^m taken out no grainB ara 

^Si^^^fl^ 67 Tea BoUer.— The leaves are put into the 
ball and then the ball into the tea pot, the tea steeps without havii^ 
the leaTes poured into the cup. 





69 Puddu^ JUbuJfi— Who likes btnled pudding 1 
can have it &y and light if cooked in gne of tbMS ' 

monlda. * 



7 1 Pattry Odttr.— Vai ons pattern 



72 Jdljf or Blanc Mange Mtuia. 
4 
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73 Plated FM Carver and Fbrk^^Vwe^ 
9ho to serye aspftngui^ buckwheat cakeo. &« 



74 




74 Impiveei 9F<^gA«iv ^B^K^^i^ice. 



75 




75 PuresVyvMer.— For prcflslngTegetalilM 
for Boaps, pqlping fish, &^ 



76 




76 Egg Poacher. — ^Break an egg ineadieap and lol^ 
merse tl^ whole in hot water. 



Egg Poacher. 




77 Ereneh Sugar Scoop, 
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78 iizKna ^>Uer DouUe.— Plue water in tho ont- 
' IxHler and cook tbe fariiiM ouUrd. com atardi, 
milk, &e^ in tbe inner one. 



79 Afeai Safe.— to protect lood ftrm 
aiee^iiaectB, ax. 



Ifiat Soft, oftBoad and iiiir*. 

AH the foregoing and manj other kitchen atenail* nay be hkd 
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AND ON THE CHOICE OF VARIOUS ARTICLES OF DIET 

To Choose Beef. — Good ox beef has an open grain, and' yields easily 
to the pressure of the finger ;, it is smooth and juicy, of a rich carnation* 
colour in the lean, and the fat is of a fine cream-coloor ; rich without being 
oily, firm without being hard. It is small in the bone, and full in the fiesh. 

Mutton. — In choosing mutton select that which is of a rich red col- 
our, glose in the grain and of a silky textiu«, juicy and lively in appear- 
ance, and whitish in the fat, but not shiny and tallowy. The fiesh 
should pinch tender, and rise again when dente4 

Lamb. — Observe the neck vein in the fore quarter, which should be 
of an a^ure-blue to denote quality and sweetness. The fiesh should be 
' light-coloured and juicy, the fat white and rich, the bones thin and smalL 
Lamb should be dressed while perfectly firesh or the flavor will be de- 
stroyed. 

yenison. — Pass a knife along the bones of the haunches and shoul- 
ders ; if it smell sweet, the meat is new and good ; if tainted, the fleshy 
parts of the sides vrill look discoloured, and the darker in proportion 
to its staleness. The clefts of the hoofs of young venison are close and 
smooth. 

VedL — The lean ofgood, well-fed veal, is white, smooth, and juicy ; the 
fat is white, firm, and abundant. The flesh of a bull-calf is firmer and 
of a deeper colour Ifflan that of a cow-cal^ and the fat is harder ; they are 
equally good for eating, if young and well fed. It is easy to tell whether 
veal be newly killed, or stale, by its general appearance, as the colour 
changes quickly, particularly under the kidney and the flaps of the breast 
The flesh of stale-killed veal feels moist and clammy, the joints flabby 
. and pliable, and it has a faint, musty smelL 

Pork. — If young and well-fipd, the lean is easily broken between the 
fingers, and the sMn indented if nipped with the nail ; the fat is white 
and waxy, and the rind thin and clean. Stale-killed pork is easily de^ 
tected by the skin looking dark on the top, and clammy between the 
creases of the legs and shoulders, and by its stron^taibted smell. 

Ham (Mfd Bacon. — Run a knife along the bone of a ham ; if it come 
out clean^nd have a savory flavor, the ham is good ; if smeared and 
dulled, it is spoiled either by taint or rust. Hocks and gammons of 
bacon may be proved in the same way. Good bacon is red in the lean 
ai>^ the fat is white, firm, and pulpy ; the rind is fin6 and thin« If it 
.bf jsheathed with yellow, it is rusty and unfit "for use. 
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Pwdtry, — ^Ib selecting poultry choose those that are f»Il grown, but 
act old. l^en young and fresh-killed the eyes are full and bright, tibe 
joints neither stiff nor flabby ; the skin thin and tender, so that it 
may be easily torn with a pin ; the breast-bone is pliable, yielding easi- 
ly to pressure. Fowls, if young, have a hard close vent^ and the legs and 
comb are smooth. A goose, if young, has but few hairs, a yellow bill 
and is limber-footed. Ducks, when fal^ are hard and thick on the belly , 
if young and good they are limber-footed. 

Egga. — Put your toi^e 'to the larger end 5 if it feel warm, the egg 
18 fresh ; or put the egg into a pan of cold water ; if perfectly fresh it 
will sink immediately, and so in proportion to its freshness ; a rotten 
egg will float on the top of the water. 

BiUter. — The only way to try butter is by the smell and taste; never 

trust to its external appearance. Do not buy that which is specUed 

with pinky spots, nor that which, has a milky appearance ; such butter 

- has not been well washe.d from the butter-milk, and will quickly turn 

Bour 01 lose its flavor. 

Fish.^-The best B^e thick and firm. When fresh they hav^ stiff fins, 
bright scales, red giUs, and eyes full and bright. Freshness is best 
indicated by tiie smelL In proportion to the time they have been 
out of the water are they soft and flabby, the fins pUable, the scales 
dim, the gills dark, and the eyes sunken. Cod should be firm, 
white, clear, and transparent. Salmon, mackerel, herrings, &c., 
are chosen by their brightness and brilliancy of colour. Shell-fish, such 
as lobsters, and ci;abs, can only be chosen by the smell, and by opening 
them at the joint to' discover whether or not they are well filled, for 
they sometimes feel heavy through being charged with water. If a 
lobster be fresh, the tail wHl be stifij and spring back sharply if pulled 
up. A cock lobster may be known by the narrowness of the back part 
of his tail and the stiffness of the two uppermost fins within it^ while 
those of the hen are soft, and the back of her tail is broader 



IMPORTANT fflNTS TO COOK 

Which they will not regret following with attention. 

Let there be^ a place for every article, and when not in use let every 
article be in its place. 

K.eep every uten&il clelin and ready for immediate use. 

Keep your meat in a cool dry place, your fish on ice, and your veg- 
etables on a stone floor free from air. 

Cut your soap when it comes in, and .let it dry slowly. ^ 

Keep your sweet herbs in paper bags, each bag containing only one 
desQription of h'erb. They should be dried in the wind and not in the 
win, and when ordered in a receipt should be cautiously used, as a 
preponderance in any seasoning spoils it. 
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When onmges or lemoBB sre used for juiee, chop down the peel, pst 
tliem in small pots and tie them down for use. 

AppileB, — In choosing apples, be guided by the weight; the heaTievt 
are the best, and those should always be selected whichj on being 

f>re8sed by the thumb, yield with a slight cr^kling noise. Pref^ 
arge iipples to small, for waste is saved in peeling and ooring. 

Apples should be kept on dry straw in a dry plaoe,'and pears hmig 
up hy the stalk. 

Batter for fish, meat, fritters, &c. — Prepare it with fine flour, salt, a 
littie oil, beer, vinegar, or white wine, and the whites of eggs beaten 
up ; when of a proper thickness, about the fflze of a nutmeg, it will drop 
out of the spoon at once. Fry in oil or hog's lard. 

Carrots, if young, need only be wiped when boiled — ^if old they 
mi^t be scraped b^ore boiling. Slice them into a dish, and poor oyei 
them melted butter. 

Ckmti/loaers. — Out off the stalks, but leave a little of the green on . 
boil in spring water with a little salt in it : they must not boU too fi^t 

Cdery, — v ery little is sufilcient for soups, as the flavor is very pre- 
dominating. It should be particularly cleanly washed and curled when 
sent to table. To curl celery, wash well, and take off the outside 
stalks, cut it to a proper length, split each stalk into three or four di> 
visions with a large needle, then place the head of celery in spring 
water with the root uppermost, and let it remain for four or five houni 
— it may then be tastefully arranged on the dish. 

Game may often be made fit for eating when it seems spoiled, by 
cleaning it and washing with vinegar and water. Birds that are no^ 
likely to keep, should be drawn, cropped, and picked, then wash in 
two or three waters, and rub them with salt ; have in readiness a lai^ 
saucepan of boiling water, and^^unge them into it one by one, drawing 
them up and down by the legs, io that the water may pass through 
them. Let them stay for five or su Jiinutes, then hang them up in a 
cold place ; when they are completely drained, well salt and pepper 
the insides, and thoroughly wash them before roasting. 

Sitetj may be kept a year, thus : choose the firmest and most free 
from skin or veins, remove all traces of these, put the suet in a sauce- 
pan at some distance from the fire, and let it melt gradually ; when 
melted, pour it. into a pan of cold spring water ; when hard, wipe it 
dry, fold it in white paper, put in a linen bag, and keep it in a cool drv 
place ; when used, it must be scraped, and will make im excellent 
crust with or without butter. 

Tans^iie, which has been dried^ should be soaked in water three or 
four hours, one which has not been dried will require little soaking; 
put it in cold water, and boU gently till tender. 

In fiiniishing utensils for cooking, it is advisable to purchase iron 
saucepans ; although they are more expensive at first, with care they 
will last a lifetime. The lids should fit dose but ea^y. 

All saucepans, dish-covers, and spoons, with the dripping-pan and 
ladle, should be washed in hot water immediately they are done with, 
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they Bhoiald then be turned down to drain, and afterwards wiped per* 
« fecfly dry. The lids should be carefully washed, as the dirt lodges in 
the creyices, which, if not removed every day, will soon form a bar 
crust of black grease very diflBcult to remove. 

Tl|e best thing to clean bright tin with is oil and rottenstone. This 
removes all kinds of stam. They should be polished oflf with dean 
«oft wash-leather. 

The blades of the knives and the prongs of the forks should be dip^ 
ped into hot water as soon as they are removed from the dinner-table, 
and then wiped dry on a clean cloth ; they are thus far easier to clean 
They must then be rubbed on a board with bath-brick, and the prongs 
of the fork must be cleaned with a bit of leather put round a stick of 
Tvood. After they are clean and bright they, should be wiped free 
from dust, and the handles should be jassed through a damp cloth, and 
then wiped dry. 

Pudding-cloths require only to be well washed out in the water in 
Irhich the pudding has been boiled, and afterwards rinsed in clean hot 
traterf and hung up to dry. It is a good* plan to have an eyelet-hole 
m the comer, through which the string may be passed after using ; it 
18 then always ready when wanted. 

After washing the plates and dishes, which require very hot water, 
and after rinsing in cold, if you have not a plate-rack, turn jthem down 
to drain ; if they require wiping, use a clean soft cloth for the purpose^ 
and rub them quite bright aind shining. Nothing is more offensive than 
to handle a plate that looks dull, and feels sticky to the hand. 

Whem commencing to cook your dinner, you will save much time 
and labor by placing all the things likely to be wanted on the dresser 
or table ; at the same time it is not weU to accumulate too many arti- 
cles ; therefore clear as you go on. Tou will thus avoid confusicni, and 
always have a clear kitchen. 

The jilates and dishes should be placed in a screen or on a footman 
before the fire as soon as the cooking b^ns. Hot plates are indis 
pensable to ^e enjoyment of a good dinner. 

The fire should be made up in good time, and the saucepans fi>r pud- 
dings and vegetables should be set on early. 

A good housewife always take care to have plenty of hot water. 
Gold water cracks hot iton infallibly. ' ' 

' In the receipts throujgh this book, though the quantities may be ae . 
curately directed as possible, yet much ^ust be lef>- ^o the discretion 
of the person who uses them. 

The different tastes of people require more or less of the flavor of 
spioes, salt, butter, &c which can never be ordered by general rules ; 
and if the cook has not a good taste, not all the ingredients which 
nature and art can furnish, will give exquisite flavor to her dishes, the 
proper articles should be at hand, and she must proportion tbam until 
'he true' zest be obtained. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CARVING. 

Aa the manner in which joints, and other proTisions, are carved, 
make^ tmaUml difference.in the coneumption and comfort of a family, i(_ 
becomea highly important to those who study economyand good order' 
in their domeBtic arrangements, to practise the art. We therefore re- 
commend them to study the rules we purpose laying down, aqd which 
we commence with directions for earring fish. Our papers upon this 
subject will be accompanied with excellent iUustrations. It must be 
remembered that in carviug more depends upon skill than on strength ; 
that the carving-knife riiould be light, and of moderate sItc, with a 
keen edge ; and that the dish should be so placed as to give Uie operas 
tor complete command Over the joiiit. 
Fi*A. 

FisU is served with a fish-slice, and Kquires very little carving, cue 
bring requffed, however, not to break the flakes, which, from their size, 
add much 'to the beauty of cod and salmon. Serve part of the roe^ 
milt, or liver, to each person, llie heads of carp, part of those of cod 
■ad salmon, are likewise considered delicacies. 

Mocker^ 

Should be deprived of the head 
and tail by passii^ the siice across 
in the direction of lines 1 and 2; 
tiiey should then We divided down 
the back, bo as to assist eaCh per- 
son to a side ; but if less is reqtdr- 
be given, as it is more esteemed. If the n 




Cod's Head and Shmiiden. 
Pass the fish-slice or knife,fi<om 
1 to 6 down to the bone ; then 
help pieces rom between 1 — 2, 
and 3-4, and with each slice 
«ve a pece of the sound, which 
Ses under the back-bone, and la 
' procured by passing the knife in 

l„ _, _, _ehcftt« parts about the head,par- 

Ocularly the oystet- which is the cheek, iielow the eye : and a great 
deal of lie jelly bind, wlrich lies about the jaws. The ton™ and pal- 
ate arc considered dehcacies, and are obtained by passinj; tha alke or t 
qiMQ into the mouth 
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Qive a portion of the back an* 

belly to each peraon, or as deeir' 

ed. If a whole salmon is served 

remember that the choice parts 

are next the head, the thin part 

is the next best, and the tiil least 

BBteemed. Make an incision along the back 9 to 10, and another from 

1 to 2, and 3 to 4 ; cut the thickest part, between 10—2, for the leaiij 

and 7 — 8 for the fat. When the teh is very thick, do not help too 

■ near the bone, as tlie flavor and colour are not so good. 



DIRECTIONS FOB OARVINa JOIHTS. 



In asnisting the more fleshj joints, such as beef, leg, or saddle of mm 
ton, and fillet of veal, cut thin, eotooth, and neat slices ; taking care to 
■ paee the- knife through to the bones of beef and inutton. _ 

The carver would he eaved much trouble, if the joints of carcass 
piec«B of mutton, lamb, and veal, were divided by the butcher previous 
to cooking. If the whole of the meat belonging to each bone should 
be too thick, a slice may be taken off from between etery two bones. 

In assisting some boiled joints, as aitch-bone or round of beef, remove 
and lay asidi^ a thick slice from the top, before you begin to serve. 

Edge or Aitchbone of Beef. 

Cut off a slice three-qnarters of 
an inch thick, from the upper part 
from 1 to 2 ; then help in long thin 
sUcCs. The soft mWTow-like fat 
lies below' 3, at the back: tte 
firm fat is to be cut in thin hon- 
zontal slices at 4. Before sending 
to table, the wooden skencra 
should be removed. 
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Part of a StrUAi if BeeJ, 
Thei* are two nitxles of belpin^ 
this juint ; either by carving' long i 
thin slices froni 3 to 4, ncd a««Et- I 
inB; B portion of the marrowy fat, 
which is found underneath tbo 
ribs, to each penon ; or. bj' cut- 
ting thicker slices in the directioa 
1 W 2. When sent to table th» 
with the surface 2 uppermost. 
Rihx of Beef are carred Bimilar to the sirloin, comnaencing at the 
thin end of the jiHDt, and cutting long dices, Bo as to assist fat and lear 



Round or Buttock of Beef — Remove the upper sulface in the same 
manner as for an aitch-bone of beef^ carve thin horizontal slices of hi 
and lean, as evenly as possible. It requires a sharp knife and stead; 
hand, to carve it well. 

Brisket of Btef 
TBUst be carved in the direction 
1 and 2, quite down to the hone, 
after cutting off t'.ie out^de, which 
should ho about three-quarters of 
an inch thick. 



^Mdder of MtOton' 
First cut down to the' bone, in 
' the direction of the line 1, and 
)t thin slices of lean from 
each side of the inciuon. The 
best fat ic found at 2, and should 
be cnt in thin slices in the direo 
tJOB of that line. Several deli- 
cate slices may be cut on either 
side of the line 3, and there are 
1 the under side, especially near the shank, and the 
flap. Some oirve this joint bj cntting long shces from the knucUe to 
the broad end, which is, in fact, an extension of line 3 j it is not an 
'•conomical v9j. • 




Leg <fMiatim. 

Wethur mutton is esteemed 

most, and may be known b; ( 

lump of fat it the edge of the 

broadest part, as at T. The tineet 

"" slices are to be cbtMned from the 

centre, by aitling in the direction 

1 to 2 ; and some very good eats 

may be got off the broad end from 

knuckle, whicJi, though tender, is 

dry ; the question should therefore be asked. By turning oyer the leg 

Bome exceUent slices may be procured, CGpecially when it is cold, by 

cutting lengthways, the same as cbaring veuison. The cramp-bone is 

another deUcacy, and is obtained by cutting down to the thigh-bone at 

4, and passing the knile under it in a semi-circular direction to 3. The &t 

lies chiefly on the ridge 5. When sent to table, it should have a friil 

of paper or a knitted ornament rmind the knuckle ; «nd if boiled, 

should lie «n the dish as represented above, but should be turned over 

if roasted. 



Saddle or CKine of Mutton. — This is an excellent and elegant joint 
and should be carved in long thin suioutb slices from the tail to the end, 
commencing close to the back-hone — a portion of Git being assisted 
with each shce, which must be taken from the sides. It is carved on 
both sides of the bac ■ -bone. Some carvers make an incision close ta 
the back'bone thtvughout its length, and cut slices crossways from 
thence. If sent to table with the tail on, it may bo removed by cut- 
ting between the joint. 

Loinof Mutton is eaeily carved, as the bones are divided at the joints* 
■Segin at the narrow end, and ta e off the chops ; some slices of meat 
may be obtained between the bones, when the joints are cat through. 

Fore Quarter of Lamb. 

First separate the should^ 
from the breast by passing the 
knife in the direction 3, 4, and 6. 
The body should be divided hy 
an incision, as in 1, 2, so as to se- 
parate the ribs fi«m the gristl; 

part, and either may be assisteii 

by ^tting in '.he directinn 6, 7 
rhe sttoulder is to be carved theaame ai muttcm. 
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A Loin of Lamb, Leg of Lamb, and Shoulder of Lintib nun bi 
ewred in the same manner as mutton, for which see directions, 

HauticK of Venison. 

_ First cut it across down to thj 

- bone In the line 1, 3, 2, then turn 

_ _ the dish with the end 4 towardf 

^^^? you, put in the point of the knile 

_ , - at 3, and cut it down as deep it 

poEsible in the dirt'ction 3 — 4 after which, continue to cut slices paral- : 
Eel to 3—4 on the i^lit and left of the line. The best slices >re on the ' 
left of the line 3 — 4, supposing 4 to be towards ;ou ; and the fattest 
slices arc to be found between 4 and 2. 

Loin of Veal, should be jointed pre»iouH to being sent 'to tabia 
when the divisioDB should be separated with the carving-knife, and a 
portion of the Iddoej and the fat which Burronnds it, given witji eftch 
diviiion. 

A Bretut of Veal Roatted, 

hould be divided into parts by 
in incision in the direction 1 — 2, 
hen divide the brisket, or gristly 
lart, into convenient pieces, as 3 
—4, 5 — 6, and the ribs also, as 7 
~8. The sweetbread, 9, may 
)e divided into portions, or asaist- 
id whole ; it is more economical 
lowever, to make a side dish of it 

• • A met of Veal, 

is caTed in a similar manner tc 
a 'ound of beef, in tiin and 
smooth slices, olF the top; some 
persons liite the outsid^ (hei'e- 
fore asli the question. For the 
stuffing, cut deep into the flap 
between 1 — 2, and help a porUin 
of it to e«ch person. 
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KnuekUifreai, 

be oarred in the direction 1—2, 
[lost delicate fat lies tiKmt tba 
:, and if cut in the line 3—4, tha 
t>oiies, between which the m>r- 
fftt lies, will be divided. 




A Roaaled Pig. 

The jag is seldom sent to tibia 
whole, but IB divided by the cook, 
nnd" served up as repreeented in 
I he ac^^ompsinying illustration. 
First divide the shoulder from the 
body on one eide, and then the 1^ 
in the same manner ; separate the 
ribs into convenient portions, and asBiet a little stuffing; and grav; with 
each. If the head has not been divided, it must be done, and tbe 
brains taken out and mixed with the gravy and stufBng. The trian- 
gular piece of the-neck is the most delcatc part of the pig, the ribs the 
next beat, and the ear is also regarded as a delicacy 

Leg of For* 

iier boiled or roBat«d, is oarred 

lame. Commence about mid- 

between the knuckle and tb« 

end, and cut thin de«r Blioea 

eiUier Bid» of the line 1 to 2. 

he seasoning in the roast leg^ 

look under the skin at the thidc end! 

Hand of PorA.— Cut thm sKces either across near the knuckle ot 

from the 1nade-bone, the same as for a ehoulder of mutton. 

Loin of Park is to be carved in the same manner as a loin of mutton, 

A -^tare Rib of Pork is carved by cutting slices from the fleab* 
flirt after with the bones should be disjointed and separated. 
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may be carred in three (r*y» 
flrgtij, by cBtting long delicate 
slices through the thick fat in 
the direction 1^2, dowa tc 
the bone ; secondly, by insert- 
ing; the point of (he caning- 
knife in the drcle in the mid- 
dle, taking out a piece bs 3, and 
by catting thin circular shces, thus enlarge the hole gradually, whicb 
keepB the meat moipt ; and thirdly, which is the most economical way, 
by eommendng at the hock end 4 — 5, tuid proceeding onwards. 
When used for mea, the meat should be cnt from the under side, after 
taking ofFa thicK slice. It' should be sent to table with a frill of white 
paper or a knitted ornament on the knuckle, ^ 

E(dj a Calpt Head BoOtd 

should be cut in thin slices from 
1 to 2, the knife passing down 
to the bone. The beat part in 
the head is the throat sweet- 
bread, which is situated at th» 
thick part of the neck 3, and 
should be carred m slices from 
3 to 4, and helped with the other 
part. If the eye is wUhed for, 
force the point of the oarving-khifu down on one side to the bottom ol 
the socket and cat it quite round. The palate or roof of the pouth is 
B<*emed a great delicacy ; and some fine lean will be found on the 
lower jaw, and nice gristly fat about the ear. The brains and tongue 
Bre generally sent to table on a separate dish ; the centre slice of the 
tmpie ie eonridered the best. 

A Tongtie 

should be cut across, nearly 
through the middle, at the Un( 
1, and thb slices taken from 
each side ; a porUon of the fat 
which is situated at the root of 
the tongue, being assisted witt 
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4>0ULTRY AND GAME. 

All poultry should be well picked, every plug, or utab, reinovedj and 
tne bird cai-efiilly and nicely singed with white paper. In drawing 
poultry, or game, care should be taken not to break the gall-bladder 
^— as it would spoil the flavor of the bird by imparting a bitter taste to 
it, that no washing or any process could reinove — nor the gut joining 
the gizzard, otherwise the inside would be gritty. 

Observatixim on Carding-.— The carving-knife for poultry and game 
\b smaller and lighter than that for meat; the pomt is more peaked, 
and therhandle longer. / 

In cutting up wild-fowl, duck, goose, or turkey, more prime places 
may be obtained by carving slices fi-om pinion to pinion without mak- 
ing wings, which is a material advantage m digtributing the bird when 
the party is large. . 

A GOOSE 

Turn the neck towards you, 
and cat two or three long slices 
on each side of the breas^ in the 
lines 1—2, quite to the bone. 
Then remove the leg by turning 
the goose on one side, putting the 
fork through the small end of the' leg-bone, and pressing it close to.the 
body, which, when the knife is entered at 4, raises the joint ; the knife 
us then to be passed imder the leg, in the direction 4 — 5. If the leg 
hangs to the carcass at the joint 5, turn it back with the fork, and it 
will readily separate if yoimg, but will require some strength if old. 
Take the wing off by putting the fork into the small end of the pinion, 
and press it clCMse to the body ; divide the joint at 3 with the knife, 
carrying it along as far as 4. When the leg and ^ing on one side are 
taken off. remove those pn the other side. 

To get at the stuffing, the apron must be removed by cuttiiig in the 
line 6, 5, 7, and then ti^e off the merry-thought in the line 8, 9. ' The 
neck-bones are next to be separated as in a fowl, and all other ppuis 
divided the same. 

The best parts are the breast slices ; the fleshy part of the T^^ing, 
which may be. divided from the pinion ; the thigh-bone, which may be 
easily divided in the joint from the leg-bone ; the pinion ; and next, the 
side-bone. The rump is a nice piece to those who like it ; and the car- 
cass is preferred by some to other parts. 

When assisting the staffing, extract it with a spoon from the body 
through th^ aperture caused by removing the apron ; mix it with the 
gravy, which should first be poured from the boat into the body of tLo 
goose, before any one is helped* 

2* 
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TURKXT. ' . 

If t\ie turkey is to be boiled, cut the first joint of the legs off; 
the middle finger into the inside, raise the skin of the legs and put 
them under the apron of the bird. Put a skewer into the joint of the 
wing and the middle joint of the leg, and run it through the body and 
the other leg and wing. The liver and gizzard must be put in the 
pinions, care being taken to open and previously remove the contents 
of the latter ; the gall bladder must also be detached from the liver. 
Then turn the small end of the pinion on the back, and tie a packthread 
over the ends of the legs to keep them in their places. 

If the turkey is to be roasted^ leave the 1^ on, put a skewer in the 
joint of the wing, tuck the legs close up, and put the skewer through 
the middle of the legs and body ; on the other side put another skewer 
in at the small part of the leg. Put it close on the outside of the sides- 
man, and push the skewer through, and the same on the other side. 
Put the hver and gizzard between the pinions, and turn the point of 
the pinion on the back. ^X^en put, close above the pinions, another 
•kewer through the body'of the bird. 

Carving. — The finest parts of a turkey are the breast, neck bones, 

and wings ; the latter will bear 
■Z///^^^^"' '' ^5V^ . some delicate slices being remov- 

^^ ed. After the four quarters are 

severed, the thighs must be divi- 
ded from the drum-sticks, which 
being tough, should be reserved 
)till the last. It is customary not 
to cut up more than the breast^ 
but if any more is required, to take off one of the wings ; a thin slice 
of the force-meat, which is under the breast, should be given to each 
person, cutting in the direction from the rump to the neck. 

FOWLS 

Fowls must be picked very clean and the neck cut off close to the 
back. Take out the crop, and, with the middle finger, loosen the liver 
and other parts. Cut off the vent, draw it clean, and beat the breast 
bone flat with a rolling-pin. 

If the fowl is te be boiled, cut off the nails of the feet, and tuck them 
down close to the legs. Put your finger into the inside, and raise the 
«kin of the legs ; then cut a hole in the top of the skin, and put the legs 
ondor. Put a skewer in the first joint of the pinion, and bring the 
middle of the leg close to it ; put the skewer through the middle of 
the leg, »jid through the body, and then do the same on l5he other side. 
Open the gizzard, remove the contents, and wash well ; remove the 
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gait-bladder from the liver. Put the gioard 
and the liver in the pinions, turn (he point* 
on the back, and tie a string over the tops of 
the legs, to keep them in their proper places. 
If the fowl ie to be roasted, put a skewer In 
the first joint of thepmion, and bring the mlil- 
dle of the leg close to it. Put the skewer 
through the middle of the leg, and through 
the body, and do the same on the other side. 
Put another skewer in the amall of the leg 
and through the sideemanj do the same on 
the other side, and then pat another throng 
BoQtd fiwi. the skin of the feet which should have ttto 

nails cut o£ 

Qimnf.— A fowl is out up in the same way whether roasted o; 
bcdle4. We have illuBtrated the method of carving upon the boilei 
fowi. Pii the folk in the middle of the breast at 5, take off the wing 
m the diroctJ«m 1 — 2, dividing the joint at 1. Lift up the pinion with 
vow forit, and draw the wing tswards the leg, which will separate the 
hy part better than by the knife; and between the leg and- the 
body at 3 to the bone aa ^ m the joint ; 
then pye the knife a sudden twist, and the 
y Joint will yield if the bird is young ; repoat 
" this on the other side, and then take off the 
meirythoi^ht In the line 2 — 5 — 4 by paoaing 

the knifo under it towards the nedi; now 

lemove the neck-bones by passing the knife in at 7 under the long 
fcroad part (rf the bone in the line 7—6 ; then lifting it up, and break- 
ing off the end of tjie shorter part of the bone, which <4eaves to the 
breaet-bone. Divide the breast from the back, by cutting through the 
tender ribs on each aide, from the neck quite down to the vent ; turn 
up- the back, press the point of the knife about half way between the 
neck and rump, and on raising the lower end it will separate easily. 
Turn the rump from you, take' off the sidesmen by forcing the knife 
through the rump-bone, in the lines 5 — S, aud the whole fowl is cont- 
pletely carved. 

The prime parts of a fovl, whether roasted (f boiled, are the vingB. 
breast, and merry-thought ; and nciLt to these, the neck-bones and 
nte-bones ; the legs are rather coarse— of a boiled fowl, however, the 
legs tre rather more tender than a roasted one ; of the legs of % fowl 
the th^h is the better part, and therefore when given to any tme 
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PARTAIDQXi 

Carving^. — This bW U <!Dt op ic the same manner as a fowl, omiy 

on account of the smaUness, the merry-thcviglit 
is seldom dividod from the breast. The wings 
must be taken off ir th^l3nsc 1 — 3, and the mer- 
ry-thought, if wished, in th<) ILies 3-^-4. The 
prime parts are the w^ni^s. brevt, and merry-- 
thought. The wing is considered best, and the 
tip of it is esteemed the most dehcate piece of the 
whole. ' ' 





Dtrcju 

Carving,— "Remoye the legs and w^rgs as dirieo- 
ted before for a goose, and cut some «I^ce& t. jm 
each side of the breast. The seasoninp w'J? be 
found under the apron, as in the other bu^. J^ it 
*is necessary, the merry-thought, <&Jc., can b^ 'v 
tached in the same manner as when carving a fo» L 

Every kind of wild-fowl must be carved &e sa^ « 
as a duck. 



Back (jfduck. 




PIGEON. 

If for roasting^ cut off the toes, cut a slit in one & 
the legs, and put the other through it. Draw the leg 
tight to the pinion, put a skewer through the pinion, 
legs, and body, and with the handle of the knife break 
the breast flat. Clean the gizzard, put,it under one of 
the pinions, and turn the points on the back. ' 

If lor boiling or stewing, cut the feet ofr at the joint^ turn the legs, 
and stick them in the sides, close to the pinions. If for tLpie, they 
must be done in the skme manner. » 

Carving. — There areihree methods of carving them : 1st, as a chick* 
en ; 2nd, by dividing them down the middle ; and 3rd,, dividing them 
across, which is done by fixing the fork at 1, and entering the knife 
just before it, then cutting in the lines 1 — 2 and 1t^3. The iowe:*pert 
18 coitttidered Uie better iudf 



/ 
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WOODCOCK, PLOVER, AND SNIPE 

If these birds are not very fresh, great care must be taken in pick 
tog them,^ they are very, tender tc^ick at any time ; for even the 

heat of the hand will sometimes take off the fikin, which 
will destroy the beauty of the bird. When picked clean. 

^ ^cut the pmrons in the first joint, and with the handle of 

u knife beat the breast bone flat. Turn the legs close to the thighs, and 
tie \hem together at th^ joints. Put the th^hs close to the pinions, 
put a skewer into the pinions, and ran it through the thighs, body, and 
other pinion. Skin the head, tura it, take but the eyes, and put the 
head en the point of the skewer, with the bill close to the breast 
These birds must never he dravm. 

Carving — Woodcocks, and plovers are carved the same as a fowl, if 
Aarge ; but cut m quarters if small Snipes are cut in halves. The 
head is generally opened i|i alL 




RABBIT 

Run a skewer through the two 
shoulders, at 2; another through 
the head at one, or pass it into the 
mouth and through the body, to 
keep the head in its place; two 
others should be passed through 
the roots of the ears to keep them erect ; and another through the 
2^8 at 3. The inside of the ears should be singed out with a hot poker 
before roasting, and the eyes extracted with a fork. Many people lut 
A rabbit soak in cold water all night before dressing, but a few hours is 
quite. sufOicient to extract the blood. 

Carving. — ^Insert the poi^t of the knife inside the shoulder at 6, and 
divide all the way down to the rump, on both sides, in the line 6, 7, g, 
which will separate the rabbit into three pieces. Sever the shoulders 
in the direction 5, 6-, 7, and the legs in a similar manner ; as the latter is 
too large for one person in a large one, it should be divided from the thigh. 
Now behead it, cut off the ears close to the roots, and divide the up- 
per from the lower jaw; then 'place the former on a plate^ put the point 
of the knife into the forehead, and divide it through the centre down 
to the nose. Gut the back into sev^l small pieces in the lines 9 — 10, 
and proceed to assist, giving some stuffing, (which is found below 10,) 
and gravy to each person. This can only be done easily when the ani- 
mal is young; if old, it must be cut up as follows : — Cut off the legs 
and shoulders first, and then cut out long narrow shoes on each side of 
the back-bone in the direction 7 — 8 ; then divide the back-bone into 
three or more parts, an^ behead as usual. 

Id conclusion, we may observe, that all printed directions must 
&il without constant practice, yet with practice, and due attention to 
the rules we have laid down, we doubt not that maay of our readers 
will speedily become good carvers. 
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SOUP ) MSB BROTHS. 



Genekal Remarks.— The cmef art in making good soup lies in iht 
judicious blending of the different flavors, so that nothing shall pre- 
dominate. 

The spurn should be taken oiF before the soup boils, or it will not be • 
clear. All the fat is to be taken off. 

Simmer very softly, if soup be suffered to boil quickly, the good- 
ness of the meat can never be extracted. 

Put the meat into cold water ; let it be long ori the fire before it 
comes to a boil ; allow about two tablespoonfuls of salt to a gallon of> 
soup, if it have many vegetables ; less if the vegetables be few. 

If the water Vaste, and more is to be added, use boiling water. Cold 
or lukewarm water will spoil the soup. 

Keep the pot in which your soup is boiling closely covered, or thfl 
strength will fly oft' with the steam. 

Soup will be as good the second day as the first, if heated to the 
boiling point. It should never be left in the pot, but should be tmined 
into a dish or shallow pan, and set aside to get cold. Never cover it 
up, as that will cause it to turn sour very quickly. 

Before heating a second time, remove all the fat from the top. If 
chis be melted in, the flavor of t^e soup will certainly be spoiled. 

Thickened soups require nearly double the seasoning used for thin 
soups or broths • 

Soups are the substance of meat infused in water by boiling, and are 
of many different kinds, but may be divided into two classes, namely, 
brown and white. The basis of brown soups is always beef, while the 
basis of white soups is generally veal. Broths are preparations of 
soup, but more simple in their nature, and usuaDy containing some 
kind of vegetables or matter- for thickening, as rice, barley, &c. Soups 
of every description should be made of sound fresh meat and soft water, 
it is a general rule to allow a quart of water for every pound of meat ; 
also to boU quickly at first, to make the scum rise, which is assisted 
by adding a little salt ; and after .skimming, to simmer gently. 

To make Brown pr Gravy Soup, — Take a shin or piece of the rump 
of beef, and break it in several places. * Cut the .beef from the bones ; 
take out part of the marrow, and lay it on the bottom of the pot If 
there be no marrow, use butter.. Then lay in the meat faid bones to 
brown. Turn the whole when browned on one side, and Jlike care it 
does not burn. When it is thorougj^ly browned, add a pint of cold 
water to draw the juice from the meat, also a little salt ; and in a 
quarter of an hour after, fill in the quantity of cold w&^^et which may 
be requisite. Now add the vegetables, as, for instance, two carrots, a 
turnip, and three or four onions, all shced ; alfC) a stalk of celery, some 
sweet herbs, with some whole black pepper. Let the soup boil slowly 
for from four to five hours, after which take it ofl', and let it stand a 
little to settde. Then ekim off the fot, and put it through a hair sieva 
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to clear it. The gonp, if cleared, may now be either, served or aet 
wide for a&xtr iiBe. It should have a dear hrigbt look, with a browD- 
leh tinge, Frequeotly, it \% made the day before using, in crder that 
it may be effectiialty ekimmed of Git. In such a case, it is heated again 1 
before flerring. On some" occasions, it \% served with a separate dish 
of toasted bread cut In small squares. 

The meat which has made the Boup, is supposed to be divested of 
nearly all its nouriEhiiig qualities ; but where thrifitiness is consulted, 
it may form an agreeable stew, with vegetables, a little ketchup, and 
pepper and salt 

Brown Soup, made as above directed, forms what is cdled stock, that 
is, ft foimdation for every other soup of tJie brown kind, also as a gravy 
for stews where richness \s required. 

Beef or Mutton Soup. — Boil very gently in a closely covered sanoB' 
pan, four quarts of water, with two table-spoonfiils of sifted bread 
raspings, thi'ee pounds of beef cut in small pieces, or the same quantity 
of mutton chops taken from the middle of the ueck ; seasoii with pep- 
per. and salt add two turnips, two carrots, two onions, and one heai 
of celery, alt cut small ; let it stew with these ingredients 4 hours, 
when it will be ready to serve, ^ 

Cheap BTothfor a Large Family. — Put a eupfiil of pearl barley in- 
to a pot with three quarts of cold water, and let it boil ; then put in 
two pounds of neck of mutton ; boil it gently for an hour, tak ing care 
to skim it occasionally, and watch it to prevent it boiling over. Then 
put in one grated carrot and two turnips, cut in small squares; an 
onion or two, sliced thin, or a leak, and two or three pieces of carrot 
and turnip, uncuU Some persons add the half of a small cabbage, 
chopped small, boil for an hour longer, have some bits of stale bread 
cut into fingers l^d in the bottom of yoar tureen, pour the soup over 
it and send to table. 

Broth modem ort-ftour.— Cut into small pieces one pound of beef or • 
veaL Put it into a saucepan, with a carrot, an onion, a slice of lean 
. bacon, and half a glass of wat^r ; let it simmer for a quarter of an 
hour, then ponr over it a pint of t>oiIing water, add a Uttle salt, let it 
boil three-quarters of an hour, and strain it through a sieve. 

Muttcm Broth. — This is an excellent broth for invalids, being of a 
*eiy mild nature, and particularly efficacious to those whose stomachs 
have been rendered tender by much medicine. The best parts of mut- 
ton for making, broth are either the scr^ end of the neck or the 
chump end of the loin, which should be put into a clean saucepan with 
cold water in the proportion of a quart of water to every pimnd of 
meat. Throw in a little salt and skim it well as it comes to a boil i 
then set it a^de that it may ^mmer very gently ; slice in an oniun and " 
two turnips ; let it stew for two hours, and just before yon take it up, 
ch(^ up a few sprigs of parsley very fln£r and put into the broth, first 
Ukii^ out the mutton. Toast som« bread in thin stice^ and cut it in 
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muall squares into a bason ; pour the broth over it and serve the meat 
m a dish ; the turnips may be strained dry and served plain, or masb- 
ed up with a little butter, pepper, and salt Some prefer to thicken 
the broth with pearl barley. If for a sick person, omit the herbs and 
vegetables. 

White Soup, — Take a good knuckle of veal, or 2 or 3 short shanks 
boil it in 4 quarts of water about 4 hgurs, with some whole white 
pepper, a little mace, salt, 2 onions, and a small piece of lean ham 
strain it, and when cold take oft* all the fat and sediment ; beat up 6 
yolks of eggs, and mix them with a pint of crgam ; then pour the boil- 
ing soup upon it. Boil the cream before putting it in the soup. 

Family Soups, — Take 2 lbs. of lean beef, cut into small pieces, with 
one quarter lb. of bacon, 2 lbs. of mealy potatoes, 3 oz. of rice, carrots, 
turnips, and onions sliced, and cabbage. Fry the meat, cabbage, and 
onions, in batter or dripping, the latter being the most savory ; and put 
them into a gallon of water, to stew gently over a slow fire for 3 hours 
{}Utting in the carrots at the same time, but the turnips and rice only 
time enough to allow of iheir. being well done ; and mashing the pota- 
toes, which should be then passed through a cullender : season only 
with pepper and salt : keep the vessel closely covered. It will make 
5 pints of excellent soup. 

Or . — To any quantity or kind of broth add whatever vegetables 
may be in season, and stew them gently till quite tender. . Then strain 
the soup ; thicken it with flour and water, to be mixed gradually while 
simmering ; and, when that is done, and seasoned to your taste, return 
the vegetables to the soup, and simmer for an hour. 

. Beef Broth. — Take a leg of beefj cut it in pieces ; put it into a gal- 
lon of water ; skim it ; put in two or three blades of mace, some pars- 
ley, and a crust of bread; boil it till the beef and sinews are tender. 
Toast bread and cut intp dice ; put it in a dish '; lay in the beef, and 
pour on the broth. 

- Pldin Caips Head Soup, — Boil the head in just enough wa^er to 
cover it ; when tender, remove the bones, cut the meat in small pieces 
and season with sweet-herbs, cloves, pepper and salt. Put all back in- 
to the pot with the liquor, and thicken it with a little batter*; stew- 
gently for an hour, and just as you dish it up add a glass or two of 
sherry wine and the yolks of a few eggs boiled hard. 

Mock Turtle ISoup — Take a calf s head, the skin having been sddded 
and the hair scraped off clean, wash it thoroughly ; take out the brains 
and boil them separately till done enough. Put the head into a pot 
with more water than will cover it. Skim it frequently till it boils, 
and let it boil for an hour, but very gently. Take it out, and when 



force-ineat BaUa, — Uut tutlFs pound of ve&[ and ball a pound of suet' 
fine, and beat them in & mortar. Have a few sweet-herba shrt-d fine ; 
dried mace beaten fine ; a Email nutmeg grated ; a little lemon-peel cut 
very fine ; a little pepper and salt, and tbe yoiks of two eggs ; mix all 
these well together, then roll ihem in little round balls; roi! them in 
Sour and fry them brown. If for white sauce, put ihem in a littln 
boiling water, and boil them for a few minutes, but do not fry them. 

Pigeon Soup. — Take eight good pigeons ; cut up two, and put them 
on with as much water as will make a large tureen of soup, adding the 
pinions, necks, gizzards and livers of the others ; boil well and strain ; 
season the whole pigeons within with mised spices and salt, and truss 
them with their legs into their belly. Take a large handful of parsley, 
yonng onions, and spinach; pick and wash them clean, and shreftmall; 
then take a handful of grated bread, p'lt a lump of butter about the 
size of a hen's ego; in a fryii^pan, and when it boils throw in the 
bread, stirring weU until it becomes a fine broKTi color. Put on ihe 
Btock to boil, add the whole pigeons, herbs, and fried bread, and when 
the pigeons are done enough, dish up with the sou^ 

Soup a la Jvhertne, or yegetabie.—Ga% various kinds of vegetables 
in pieces, celery, carrots, turnips, onions, Ac, and having put two ounces 
of butter in ihe bottom of a stew-pan, put the vegetables on tha 
tc^ rf the butter, together with any others that may be in season 
•tew orfiy tJiegi over a slow fir^e, keepii^ the/n stirred, and addinj » 
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little of the stock occasionally ; soak small piececi of cnist of i>read is 
thd remainder of the broth or stock, and when the vegetables are 
nearly stewed, add them, and warm the whole np together. 

Cauliflower Soup, — Pick some smallxauliflowers, cut them in piece* 
put them into a saucepan with a piecfe of butter, and brown, them 
moisten taem with water, and season. Add toasted slices of bread 
which soak in the soup, and let it sinmoier until the whole is dissolved 
together. Then serve. 

Peas Soup.-^ThiB is an excellent soup, if well made, and is one of 
the cheapest soups that can be put on the table, for it may JSe formed 
of cold meat or marrow bone, or, what is cheaper still, merely water, 
or the liquor in which any piece of mutton, lamb, or -veal, has been 
boiled. We give the following two recipes for making it : — 

Peas Soup with Meat yr Bones, — Take a good marrow bone, or the 
bones of cold roas,t beef ; a slice or shank of ham may be added, if- the 
flavor be liked. Break the bones, and put them in the pot with four 
quarts of cold water. According to the thickness and quantity requi- 
red, take two or three pounds of the best split peas, and put them 
among the cold water and bones ; add to this two carrots, two turnips, 
half a dozen small onions, a stalk of celery cut in pieces, a bunCh of 
thyme, and some whole black pepper. Let all this boil for two hours, 
stirring frequently, as the soup is very apt to bum. When the peas 
arc quite soft and broken down take th^ soup off, and put it through a 
sieve, into another pot ; rub it well through until the pulp be mixed 
with the soup. Add salt melted 'amongst a little water, and boil the 
Boup again for a few minutes. When to be served, cut a slice of toast- 
ed bread into small square pieces, and put in the tureen *with the soup 

Peas Soup without meat or Bones, — Put two pounds or pints of peas 
in five qulirts of water. Boil for four hours ; then add three or four 
large onions, two heads of celery, a carrot and a turnip, all cut up ; and 
season with salt, to t:iste. Boil for two hom'B longer. If the soup 
becoup two thick, add a little water. TKe peas may be boiled the 
evening before being used, and the longer they boil, the smoother and 
more mellow the soup will be ; but do not put in the vegetables until 
the day the soup is to be used. By this plan the soup does not re- 
quire straining. 

ClamSoitp, — Take forty or fifty clams, and wash and scrub the 
outside of the shells till they are perfectly clean. Then put them 
mto a pot with just sufficient water to keep thom from burning. The 
'water must boil hard when you put in the clams. In about a quarter 
of an hour the shells wifi open, and the hquor run out and mix with the 
^ater, which must be saved for the soup, and strained into a soup-pot, 
aftor the clams are taken out. Extract the clams from their shells, and. 
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ent them np smaJl. Then put them into the soup-pot, adding a minced 
onion, a saucer of finely chopped celery, or a table-spoonful of celery 
seed, and a dozen blades of mace. No salt, as the clam-Uquor will be 
quite salr enough. If the liquid is not in sufficient quantity to fill a 
large tureen, add some miUc. Thicjcen the soup with two large table- 
spoonfuls of fresh butter rolled in flour. Let it boil a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes. Just before you take it from the fire, stir in,' 
gradually, the beaten yolks of five eggs ; and then take up the soup and 
pour it into a tureen, the bottom of which is covered with toasted 
bread, cut into square dice about an inch in size. 

Eel So^. — Take 3 lbs. of small eels, and skin them ; bone 1 or 2 ; 
cut them in vecy small pieces ; fry them very lightly in a stew-pan' 

* with a bit of butter and a sprig of parsley. Put to the remainder 3 
quarts of water, a crust'^of bread, 3 blades of mace, some whole pepper, 
an onion, and a bunch of sweet herbs ; cover them close, and stew till 

• the fish breaks from the bones ; then strain it oif ; pound it to a paste, 
and pass it through a sieve. Toast some bread, ciit it into dice, and 
pour the soup on it boiling. The soup will be as rich as if made of 
meat \AJlx pint of cream or milk, with a tea-spoonful of flour rub- 
bed smooth in it, is a great improvement. 

Chicken Soup, — Cut up two large fine fowls, as if carving them for 
the ta^jle, and wash the pieces in cold water. Take half a dozen thin 
slices of cold ham. and lay them in a soup-pot, mixed among the pieces 
of chicken. Season them with a very little cayenne, a little nutmeg, 
and a few blades of mace, but no salt, as the ham will make it salt 
enough. Add' a head of celery, split and cut into long bits, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, divided in two, and rolled in flour. Pour on thrce 
quarts of milk. Set the soup-pot over the fire, and let it boil rather 
slowly, skimming it well. When it has boiled an hour, put in some 
small round dumplings, made of half a pound of flour mixed with a 
quarter of a pound of butter ; divide this dough into equal portions, and 
roll them in your hands into little balls about the size of a large hick- 
. ory nut. The souj) must boil till the flesh of the fowls is loose on the 
bones, but not till it drops off. Stir in, at the last, the beaten yolks of 
three or four eggs ; and let the soup remain about five minutes longer 
over the fire. Then take it up. Cut off from the bones the flesh of 
the fowls, and divide it into mouthfuls. Cut up the slices of ham in 
the same manner. Mince the livers and gizzards. Put the bits of 
fowl and ham in the bottom of a large tureen, and pour the soup 
upon it. • , ^ 

Oyster Soup, — Take 2 quarts of oysters and drain them with a fork 
from their liquor ; wash them in one water to free them from grit ; cut 
in small pieces 2 slices of lean bacon, strain the oyster hquor and put 
in it the bacon,^ oysters, some parsley, thyme, and onions tied in abuuch 
a8 thick as the thumb, season with pepper and salt, if necessary ; let it 
boil slowly, and when almost done, add a lump of butter as laige as a 
hen's egg, rolled in flom', and a gill of good cream. It will take from 20 to 
30 minutes to cook it. 
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FISH. 

Fresh Ck)dj Boiled. — The thickness of this fish being very unequal, tht 
• head and shoulders greatly preponderating, it is seldom boiled whote^ 
because in a large fish the tail, from its thinness in comparison to the 
upper-part of the fish, would be very much overdone. Whenever* it is 
boiled whole, a small fish should be selected. Tie.up the head and shoul- 
ders well, place it in the kettle with enough cold water to completely 
3over it ; cast in a handful of salt. The fish if a small one, will be cooked 
m twenty minutes after it has boiled— if large it> will take half an hour. 
When enough, drain it clear of the scum, remove the strii% ; send it 
Co table garnished with the liver, the smelt, and the roe of the fis'h 
icraped horse-radish, lemon-sliced, and sprigs of parsley. 

The tail, when separated from tke body of the fish, may be cooked 
in a variety of fashions. Some salt rubbed into it and hanging it two 
days, will render it exceedingly good when cooked. It may be spread 
;)pen and thoroughly salted, or it may be cut into fillets, and fried. 

If the cod is cooked when very fresh, some salt should be rubbed 
down the back and the bone before boiling — it much improves the 
flavor or, if hung for a day, the eyes of the fish should be removed, and 
salt, filled in the vacancies. It will be found to give firmness to the 
fish and add to the richness of the flavor. 

Salt Cod — Boiled, — Put the fish to soak over night, in warm water ; 
get in a warm place. The next morning take it out of the water ; 
«crape, and scrub it well with a hard brush ; put it in a kettle of fresh 
cold water ; bring it to the boiling point, and keep it at that heat until 
half an hour before dinner. Give it a good boil up ; drain it well ; And 
send to table with egg-sauce, or melted butter thickened with hard 
boiled eggs minced fine. Many people like salt pork cut in small 
square pieces, and fried brown, as a sauce for salt fish. It is some- 
times also minced with potato, and warmed over when first soi^t to 
table. • • 

• • • 

Ckjd's Head and Shoulders. — Having selected a fine cods head and 
shoulders, not severed, but in one piece, it must be cleaned, and left all 
night in salt. Skin it, and bind it with tape before dressing; then put 
it in a fish-kettle with the back turned over; pour in plenty of cold 
water, a little vinegar, and a handful of salt ; heat it slowly, and boU 
t forijjalf an hour ; after that, the water must be drained from it 
across the top of the kettle; then place it with the back upwards, on 
the dish in which it is to be carried to table, after carefully removing 
the tapes ; brush it over with beat egg, and then strew crumbs of breai^ 
pepper, and salt, over it ; finally, set it before a clear fire to brown. A 
rich sauce, made with beef-gravy instead of water, and highly seasoned 
with real cayenne pepper, salt, and catsup, must be poured in the dish 
around the fish. , 
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Bc^ced Cod-Fish, — Clean the piece of cod, and make a stuffing of 
bread-crumbs, parsley, and onions, chopped small, pepper and salt, a 
piece of butter moistened with egg ; put this stuffipg into the open 
part of the fish, and fix it in with s'k ewers ; then rub the fish over 
with beat egg, and strew crumbs of bread, pepper, and salt over it; 
stick also some bits of butter on it ; set in a Dutch oven before the 
fire to bake ; serve with melted butter or oyster-sauce 

Fried Cod-Fish, — Take the middle or tail part of a fresh cod-fish, and 
cut it into slices not quite an inch *ihick, first removing the skin. Sea- 
son them with a Uttle salt and cayenne pepper. Have ready in one 
dish some beaten yolk of egg, and in another some grated bread-crumbs. 
Di^» each slice of fish twice into the egg, and then into the crumbs — 
fry in butter and serve with gravy. 

Stewed CodrFish, — Take a ^joe fresh cod, and cut into slices ao inch 
thick, separated from the bones. Lay the pieces of fish in the bottom 
of a stew-pan : season them with a grated nutmeg; half a dozen blades 
of mace ; a salt-spoonfull of cayenne pepper, and a small saucer-full of 
chopped celery, or a bunch of sweet-herbs tied together. I^our on 
half a pint of oyster liquor diluted with two wine glasses or a gill of 
water, and the juice of ^a lemon. Cover it close, and let it stew gently 
till the fish is aln^ost done, shaking the pan frequently. Then take a 
piece of fresh butter the size of an egg ; roll it in flour, and add it to 
the stew. Also, put in two dozen large fine oysters, with what liquor 
ther^ ifi.about them. Cover it again ; quicken the fire a little, and let 
the whole continue to stew ^Ye minutes longer. Before you send it to 

table remove the bimch of sweet-herbs. 

* 
CodrFish Cakes, — Cold boiled fresh fish, or salt codfish, is nice min 
oed fine, with potatoes, moistened with a little water, and a little but- 
ter put in, done up into cakes of the size of common biscuit, and fried 
brown in pork fat or butter. 

Salmon — To Boil — ^This fish cannot be too soon cooked after being 
caught; it should be put into a kettle with plenty of cold water and a hand- 
ful of ^alt-the addition of a small quantity of vinegar will add to the 
firmness of the fish — let it boir gently ; if four pounds of salmon, fifty 
minutes will suffice ; if thick, a few minutes more may be allowed. 
The best criterion for ascertaining whether it be done, is to pass 
a knife between the hope and the fish — if it separates readily, it is 
done ; this should be tried in the thickest part ; when cooked, lay it 
on the fish-strainer transversely across the kettle, so that the fish, 
while draining, may be kept hot. Place a fish-plate upon the dish on 
which the salmon is to be served, fold a clean white napkin, lay it 
upon the fish-plate, and place the salmon upon the napkin. Garnish 
with paraley. 
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Salmon — Broiled. — Cnt the fish in slices from the best part — each 
•lice should be an inch thick ; \sea8on well with pepper and salt ; wrap 
each slice in white paper, .which has been buttered with fresh but- 
ter ; fasten each end by twisting or tying; broil over a very clear fire 
eight minute£ A coke fire, if kept clear and bright, is best. Serve 
with butter, or tomato sauce. 

Salmon — Roasted. Take a large piece of the middle of a very fine 
salmon, dredge well with flour, and while roasting, >ba8te it with but- 
ter. Serve— garnished with lemon. 

To hake Salmon, — Scale it, and take out the bone from the part to 
be dressed but fill up the cavity with forcemeat, and bind the piece 
with tape. Then flour it, rub it with yolk of egg, and put it into a d^p 
baking-dish, covering it very thickly with crumbs of bread, chopped 
parsley, and sweet herbs, t(^ther with shrimps, if they can be got 
and^ut into the covering a few small bits of fresh butter ; place it in a 
Dutch oten, or, if already boiled and thus re-dressed, heat it only 
before the fire until browned. 

To pickle Salmon. — Scale, clean, splits and divide into handsome 
pieces the salmon ; place them in the bottom of a stew-pan, with just 
sufficient water to cover them. Put into three quarts of water one 
pint of vinegar, a dozen bay leaves, half that quantity of mace, a hand* 
fill of salt, and a quarter ounce of black pepper. When the salmon is 
sufficiently boiled, remove it, drain it, place it upon a cloth. Put in 
the kettle another layer of salmon ; pour over it the Uquor whfch you 
have prepared, and keep it until the salmon is 5one. Then remove the 
fish, place it in a deep dish or pan, cover it with the pickle, which if 
not sufficiently acid, may receive more vinegar and salt, and be boiled 
forty minutes. Let the air be kept from the fish, and if kept for any 
length of time, it will be found necessaxy to occasionally drain the 
liquor from the fish ; skim, and boil it. 

To dry Salnum. — Cut the fish down, take out the jnside and roe, rub 
the whole with common salt, after scaling it ; let it hang 24 hours to 
drain. Poimd 3 or 4 oz. of saltpetre, according to the size, of the fish, 
2 oz. of bay salt, and ^oz. of coarse sugar ; rub these, when mixed well, 
into the salmon, and lay it in a large dish or tray 2 days ; then rub it 
well with common salt, and in 24 hours more it will be fit to drjr ; 
wipe it well after draining. Hang it either in a wood chimney or in a 
dry place, keeping it open with 2 small sticks. Dried salmon is eaten 
broiled in paper, and only just warmed through, egg-sauce and mashed 
potatoes with it ; or, it may be boiled, especially the bit next the head. 

TopotSalmmi. — Take a large piece, scale and wipe, but do not 
wash it ; salt very well, lot it lie till the salt is melted and drained 
from it, then seaJion with beaten mace, cloves and who)e pepper : lay in 
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a few bay-leaves, put it dose into a pan, cover it orer with butter, and 
bake it ; when well dene, drain it from the gravy, put it into the pots to 
keep, and when c^ld cover it with clarified butter. 
In this manner you may do any fimf fisKl 

Mackerel BoUed, — OleAnse the fish thoroughly inside and out, remore 
the roe carefully, steep it in vinegar and water, and replace it ; place the 
fish in water, from which the ChUl has been taken, and boil very slowly 
from fifteen to twenty minutes — the best criterion is to be found in 
the starting of the eyes and splitting of the" tail — when that takes 
place the fish is done ; take it out of the water instantly ^ or you will 
not preserve it whole. Garnish vrith fennel or parsley, and either 
chopped fine into melted butter serve up as sauce. 

To bake Macleerel, — Opea and cleanse thoroughly, .wipe verjr dry, 
pepper and salt the inside, and put in a stuffing composed of l)read 
crumbs finely powdered, the roe chopped small, parsley, sweet herbs, 
very few of the latter ; work together with the yolk of an egg, pepper 
and salt to taste, sew it in the fish, place the latter in a deep baking 
dish, dredge it with flour slightly, add a little cold freSh butter in small 
pieces, put them into an oven, and twenty or thirty minutes will suffice 
to cook them. Send them in a hot dish to table, with parsley and 
butter. 

* Broiled Mojckerel, — Prepare by boiling a short time a little fenne\ 
parsley and mint ; when done tsie it fi'om the steaks^ and chop all to- 
gether fine, mix a piece of butter with it, a dust of flour, pepper and 
salt ; cut your fish down the back and fill it with this stufl&ng ; oil 
your gridiron and oil your fish f broil then over a clear slow fire. 

Another, — ^Empty and cleanse perfectly, a fine and very fresh mack- 
erel, but without opening it more than is needful ; dry it well, either 
in a cloth, or b^ hanging it in a cool air until it is stiff; make with a 
«harp knife, a deep incision the whole length of the fish, on either side 
. of the back bone, and about 1-2 an inch from it, and with a feather put 
in a little Cayenne and fine salt, mixed with a few drops of good salad 
oil, or clarified butter. Lay the msujkerel over a moderate fire upon a 
well heated gridiron, which has heed rubbed with suet ; loosen it gently 
should it stick, which it will do unless often moved* and when it is 
equally done on both sides, turn the back to the fire. About 30 min- 
utes will broil it welL 

Tto hroil Mackerel — Glean and split them open ; wipe dry ; lay them 
on a clean gridiron, rubbed with suet, over a very clean slow fire j 
turn ; season with pfepper, salt, and a Httle butter ; nne-*ninced parsley 
is also used. 

Mackerel, with Brown Bvtter. — ^Broil the fish like the preceding 
Dif h it up ; put some butter into the frying-pan ; fry it in lome parsley 
aAd pour the whole upon the mackorel \ then warm injtkA psjsi « spooT) 
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fill of v'^egar, some salt and pepper, which pour als^ upon the flsh, and 

Berve hot. 

Broiled Shad, — rmpty and wash the fish with care, but do not open 
it more thai^is needful ; till it with force meat and its own roe ; then 
sew it up, or fasten it securely with very fine skewers, wrap it in a 
thiddy-buttered paper, and broil it gently for an hour over a charcoal 
fire. Serve it with caper sauce, or with Cayenne vinegar and* melted 
butter. " . 

To fry Shad. — Clean -the fish, cut off the head, and split it down the 
back ; save the roe and eggs when taking out the entrails. Cut the 
fish m pieces about 3 inches wide, rinse each in cold water, and dry 
on a cloth ; use wheat flour to rub each piece. Have ready hot salt^ 
lard and lay in the fish, inside down^ and fry till of a fine brown, then 
turn and fry the other side. Fry the roe and egg with the fish. 

Baked Shad, — Make a force-meat of fine bread crumbs and cold ham 
^mihce fine ; season with pepper, salt, and sweet marjoram ; bind 
with sweet milk on the yolk of an egg ; fill the inside of the fish with 
the stuffing, reserving a portion to mb the outside ; after having rubbed 
over the shad with the beaten yolk of a egg lay the fish in a deep pan, put a 
little water in the bottom, add a glass of Port wine and a piece of butter, 
mixed with flour. A large shad will take an hour to bake. Pour the 
gravy over it, and send to the table — garnished with slices of lemon." 

To pickle Shad, — Be siire that the fish are newly cjiught, for no 
other will be likely to keep. Soak them two hours in cold water j 
scale ; cut off the heads, and open them through the back. If, after 
removing the intestines, you take out the back-bone, the fish will be 
more likely to keep sweet. As you scale lay them in fresh, cold water, 
and let them lie an hour, to soak out the blood. While^ this is doing 
prepare a pickle in a following manner : To every twenty-five shad 
' allow one peck of rock salt, hai fine, haff coarse, a pound of sugar, and 
^ two ounces of saltpetre. Put a layer of coarse salt in the bottom' of 
;-he barrel, then a layer of the fish pi*eviously well rubbed with a mix- 
v,jre of the sugar, fine salt and saltpetre, dissolved in a little water, the 
remainder of which should be diffused through the whole, as you thus 
proceed, until they are all in. Lay the fish with the skin-side down. 
Prepared in this way they will keep a year. Soak well before cooking. 

To bake a Shad^ Rock-fish or Bass, — Clean the fish carefully, sprin- 
kle it lightly with salt and let it lie a few minutes ; thai wash it, sea- 
son it slightly with Cayenne, pepper and salt, and fry it gently a light 
brown. Pi'epiare a seasoning of bread crumbs, pounded cloves, parsley, 
Cayenne pepper and salt ; strew it over and in the fish ; let it stand an 
hour. Put it in a deep dish, and set it in the oven to bake ; to a laige fish, 
put in the dish, the juice of a lemon made thick with loaf sugar, 1-2 
tea-cupful of tomato ketchup ; to a small one allow in proporti(»i tht 
same ingredients ; baste frequently, and garnish. with sliced lemon* ' 
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ITo keep Shad Fresh wiOumt coming. — If you wish to keep a shad 
>v^er Sunday or longer — on bringing home immediately scald, dean, 
"frash and ISplit, washing dry. Out off head and tail, spread the shad 
open on a dish, mix a large spoonful of brown sugar, teaspoonful of 
Cayenne pepper and a teaspoonful of salt ; rub the mixtofi^ thoroughly 
OTcr the inside of the fish, cover closely and set in a cold place m^U 
wanted for cooking— just before putting it on the gridiron, take a towel 
and wip<f off the whole of the seasoning-T-then put it on a previously 
ijeated gridiron, over hot coals, and broil well, butter it and .send to 
table, hot — where it can be re-seasoned to the taste of each person. 

To boU Rock-Fishy Black-Fish,' and Sea Bass. — Clean the fish with 
Bcrupulous care, particularly the back-bone, then lay the fish into the 
fish-kettle and cover it with cold water, strewing in a handful of salt 
and a small pinch of saltpetre, if you have it, and place it over a mod- 
erate fire, scum cai*efully and let it boil vary gently until done, then 
drain and dish it nicely— rgamish with hard boiled eggs cut in shces — 
celery or anchovy sauce or plain melted butter is most suitable for 
these fish. 

Baked Bock-Fish and Bass. — Having the fish well cleaned, score 
with deep gashes, and lard with slices of salt pork. Make a studffing 
of bread-crumbs, seasoned with butter, green summer-savoury and 
sage cut fine with the scissors, pepper, salt, and, if you like, other spi- . 
ces. Fill the body of the fish with stuffing. Sew up, bringing it into , 
a curve ; lay it in a deep dish,' of dripping pan, on slices of salt pork ; ^ 
pour over a tea-cupful of sweet, rich cream, and bake in an oven heat* v 
ed for bread, from forty to fifty minutes. 

Bass, black-fish, and shad, are delicious cooked in the same way. 

Stewed Rock-Fish, — Take a large rock-fish, and cut it in slices neai 
jjx inch thick. Sprinkle it very slightly with salt, and let it remain 
for half an hour. Slice very thin a dozen large onions. Put them in- 
to a Btew-pan with a ouarter of a pound of fresh butter, cut into bits. 
Set them over a slow nre, and stir them continually till they are quita ^ 
soft, taking care not to let them become brown. £lack-fish«and basjei 
are equally good cooked this way. 

TAtmae Rock-Fisn.'—BoTl the fish with » httle salt in the water 
xmtil it is thoroughly cooked. Reserve part of the water in which 
It was boiled, to which add whole pepper, salt, vinegar, cloves, allspice, 
ind mace^ to your taste ; boil it up to extract the strength from the 
fpice ; and add the vinegar after it is boiled. Cut off the head and 
tail of the fish, and divide the rest in several portions. Put it in a stoue 

!ar, and when the fish is quite coldj-pour the liquor over it. It will be 
it to use in a day or two, and will keep in a cold place two or thre« 
weeks. 3 - ^ ' s 
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Haddoeki-^BoTl, or broii with stufGjig m under, haying ealted then 
• day. 

To dry Haddock, Ohoose them of two or three pounds weight, 
take out the gills, eyes, and entrails, and remove th^ blood froni the 
back-bone. Wipe them dir, and put fiome salt into the bodies and 
eyes. Lay tliem on a boai'd for a night ; then hang them up in a dry 
place, and after three 6r four days, they will be fit to esct joskin and 
rub them with egg, and strew crumbs over them. Lay them before 
the fire, and baste with butter un^ brown enough. Serve with eg^ 
sauce. 

To bake Haddock, fc. — The scales should be scraped of^ but tbs 
tail and head must not be removed, though the spinal bone should be 
taken out, and the body stuffed with any approved forcemeat. 

WhitingB, — To boil WkUings, — Having scraped, cleaned, and wip^ 
them, lay them on a fish-plate, and put them into water at the pomi 
of boiling ; throw in a handful of salt, 2 bay-leaves and plenty of pars- 
ley, well washed and tied together ; let the ^hjust simmer from 5 to 
10 minutes, aiid watch them closely that they may not be overdone. 
Serve parsley and butter with them, and use in making it the liquor in 
which the whitings have been boil^. Just simmered from 5 to 10 
minutes. 

Sturgeon, — To dress fresh Sturgeori. — Cut slices, rub egg over them, 
then sprinkle with crumbs of bread, parsley, pepper, salt ; fold them 
% in paper and broil gently. 

Sauce ; butter, anchovy, and soy. 

To roast Sturgeon, — Put, It on a lark-spit, then tie it on a large spit ; 
baste it constantly with butter ; and serve with good gravy, an ancho- 
vy, a squeeze of Seville orange or lemon, and a glass of sherry. 

To boil Halibut. — Take. a small halibut, or what you rfequire from a 
large fish. Put it in the fish-kettle, with the back of the fish under- 
«most, cover it with cold water, in which a handfiil o^ salt, and a bit of 
saltpetre the size of a hazel nut, have been dissolved. When it b^ins 
to boil, skim it carefully, and then let it just simmer till it is done. 4 
lbs. of fish wiU require nearly 30 minutes, to b<;^ it. Drain it, garnish 
.with horseradish or parsley — egg sauce or plain inelted butter, wt^ ser- 
ved with it. 

Halibut, — Stewed, — Put into a stew-pan half a pint of fish broth, a 
table-spoonful of vinegar, and one of mushroom, ketchup, two good 
sized onions, cut in quarters, a bunch of sweet herbs, add one clove of 
«;arlic, and a pint and a half of water ; let it stew an hour and a quar 
^"^r, strain it off clear, put into it the head and shoulders of a fine hal 
ibut^ s^d stew until tender; thicken with butter and fiour, ana 
•erv^« 
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lb bake Pike, — Scale it, and open as near the throat aa you can, 
then stuff it with the following : grated bread, herbs, anchovies, oys- 
ters, suet, salt, pepper, mace, half a pint of cream, four yolks of eggs ; 
mix all over the fire till it thickens, then put it in the fish, and sew i1 
up, butter should* be put over it in little bits ; bake it. Serve sauce 
of gravjCj butter, and anchovy. 

To boil Perch, — First wipe or wash off the slime, then scrape off 
the scales, which adhere rather tenaciously to this fish ; empty and 
clean the insides perfectly, take out the gUls, cut off the fins, and lay 
the perch into equal parts of cold and of boiling water, salted as*for 
mackerel : from 8 to 10 minutes will boil them unless they are very 
large. Dish them on a napkin, garnish them with curled parsley, and 
serve melted butter with them. 

Trout. — Scale, gut, clean, dry, and flour, fry them in butter until they 
ftre a rich clear brown, fry some green parsley crisp and lyake some plain 
melted Gutter, garnish when the trout are dished wfth the crisped 
parsley and lemon cut in slices ; the butter may be poured over the 
fish, but it is most advisable to send it in a butter tureen. 

To bake Trout. — Cover the bottom of a small oval paper form with 
a few very thin slices of fat bacon, cut down" the back some nicely- 
washed small trout, and having removed the bones, lay the fish open, 
flat upon the bacon ; sprinkle with chopped parsley, pepper, salt, a little 
mace, and '2 cloves finely pounded.' Bake 30 minutes in a quick oven, 
and serve in paper. ^ * . 

To boil Trout. — They should be wiped dry with a coarse towel, 
rubbed from head to tsul, and boiled whole, putting them into cold Water 
mixed with a small quantity of vinegar, into which should be also put 
some scraped horse-radish ; let them boil gradually for about 20 to 30 
minutes, accordiag to size, and take care not to bi^eak the skin ; serve 
with plain melted butter. 

Boiled Eds. — Use small ones ; stew with plenty of parsley, in very 
little water. The parsley musj be served as welL For sauce, use pars- 
ley chopped fine, and melTed butter with it. 

Fried Eds. — ^Any size will be suitable for this purpose, bu^if small, 
tie head and tail together ; dip into a mixture of eggs and oread crumbs, 
and then fiy. 

To Broil Eels. — ^The same process-may be adopted by merely chang- 
ing the frying-pan for the gridu'on, and wrapping the-eels in buttered 
paper ; but, if thought proper, the bread-crumbs and herbs may be 
omitted, as weU as the envelope of paper, and the eel merely brushed 
over with the yolk of egg. . Turn them rrequently, and take them uf 
when quite brown. 
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meg, some yolk of egg boiled hard and grated, a little butter and as 
mu6h of the oyster liquor as will cover them.- When they have stewed 
a little vrhile, take them out of the pan, and set them away to cooL- 
When quite cool, lay two or three oysters in each shell of puff-paste. 

To pickle Oysters, "Wash fpur dozen of the largest oysters you can 
get in their own liquor, wipe them dry, strain the liquor off, adding to 
it a desert-spoonful of pepper, two blades of mace, a table-spoonful of 
salt, if the liquor be not very salt, three of white wine, and four of 
vinegar. — Simmer the oysters a few minutes in the Uquor, then put 
them in small jars, and boil the pickle tip, skim it, and when cold, pour 
over the oysters : cover close. 

Oyster Pie. — Line a deep dish with a fine puff paste. Lay a plate 
of the same size over the top, to support the upper crust, which you 
must lay on, and bake, before the oysters are put in, as in the time re- 
quired for cooing the paste, they would be over-done.' While the 
paste is baking, prepare the oysters. . Take their liquor, and having 
strained, thicken it with the yolk of egg, either boiled hard and grated, 
qr beaten thoroughly, and a piece of butter rolled in bread-crumbs. 
Season with mace and nutmeg. Stew the whole fi^e minutes, or till 
well dojje. Carefully remove the cover from the pie; take out the 
plate ; put in the oysters, with their gravy ; replace the cover, and send 
to table, hot. - If you. like the pie dryer, put in only half the liquOT. 
You may make flowers of strips of the paste, and garnish the crust. 

Clams. — To boil clams wash them well from the loose sand, put 
but very little water in the pot, as soon as the shells open they are 
done, take them out, wash each one carefully in the Uquor, cut off the 
black portions, lay them in a saucepan with some of' the hquor, a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, with a little pepper and vinegar, heat scalding 
hot. and serve. 

Clams Roasted, — Lay them on a gridiron or hot coals till the shells 
open — then take them out and preserve the liquor to serve with them. 

To boil Soft-shell C^'ithj.— When the shells are washed clean, put the 
f clams in a pot with the edges downwards ; pour a quart of boilipg 

water over them to open the shells ; set them over the fire for nearly 
■ an hour. When they are done the shells will be wide open ; then 

\ take them out of the shefls, trim, off the black skin that" covers the hard 

f part ', put thorn in a stew-pan with some of their own Ifquor, to which 

add butter, pepper, and salt. Let them boil a few minutes. ^ 

To fry Hard^sJieU Clams. — Take the large sand clams 5 wash them 
in their own Uquor , beat well the yolks of 4 eggs with a little pepper 
and a table-spoonful of fine €our. Dip in the clams and fry them in 
butter a light brown. 

Clam Fritters, — Take 50 soft sheU clams cut the hard stem ofl^ and 
K " fxamuje it carefully to see that none of the sheU remains on it, wash 
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timm well and chop fine, then beat up 2 e^g, add a pint of mil^ a little 
Diitmeg, and as much saleratus as will cover a shilling, add flour enougb 
to make a batter, put in the clams, stir well together and fiy in lard or 
drippings. 

Clam P/e.-^Take a sufficient number of clams to fill a large pie-dish 
when opened. Make a nice paste in the proportion of a pound of fresh 
butter to two quarts of flour. Paste for shell-fish, or meat, or <^cken 
pies should be rolled out double the thickness of that intended for fruit 
pies. Lme the sides and bottom of your pie-dish with paste. Then 
coT«r the' bottom ^th a thin beef-steak, divested of bone and fat. Put 
in the clams, and season them with mace, nutmeg, and a few whole 
pepper-corns. No salt. Add a spoonful of butter rolled in flour, and 
Bome hard-boiled yolks of «ggs crumbled fine. Then put in enough oi 
the clam-liquor to make sufficient gravy. Put on the lid of the jhc^ 
(which like ^e bottom crust should be rolled out thick,) notch it hiuid 
somely, aiid bake it well. It should be eaten warm. 



MRATS. 

• 

The best apparatus for roasting is the tin oven— ^r tin kitchen, as it 
is general called ; 'and the next to this is the open baker, with reflec- 
tors, to set before the fire ; but Toeutvn§^ in most families of these days, 
has degenerated into baking. 

In roasting the sirloin or any piece of beef, if an open fire is used 
precaution must be taken to prevent its being too close to the fire wh«« 
there is much ftit, and it is desired tp preserve it from being cooked 
before the lean, it may be covered with' clean white paper skewered 
over it 5 when it is nearly done the paper should be removed, a little 
flour dredged over it, and a rich frothy appearance will be obtained. 
The joint should be served up with potatoes and other vegetables ; the 
dish should be garnished round the edge with horse-radish scraped 
into thin curls. This receipt will suffice for all the other roasting parts 

ofb^f. 

Sirloin weighing ten pounds, will take two hours and a half to roast 
it. Rather more time must be allowed in cold than in hot weather, 
about twenty minutes to the pound is a safe rule. 

Bump of Beef , — This is one of the most juicy of all the joints of 
beef As it is too large to serve whole, generally, cut as much from 
the chump end to roast as will make a handsome dish. Manage it as 
the sirloin. When boned and rolled into the form of a fillet of yeal« 
ft requiits more time. 
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Beef A-LorMode, — Remove the bone from a romid, or any piece of 
beef that will stew welL Make a stufing of bread crumbs seasoned 
with sweet marjoram, pepper, mace, nutmeg, and onions, or sbalots 
chopped fine. Mix this together with two eggs well beaten, and add, 
if you like, some chopped salt pork. Fill the place from which the 
bone was taken with this seasoning, rubbing what is left over the out- 
side of the meat. Bind, and skewer it well, to secure the stuffing. You 
may stick whole cloves into the meat here and there ; or lard it with 
fat pork. Cover the bottom of your stewpan with slices of ham, or 
salt pork ; and having put in the meat, lay slices of ^he ham, or pork, 
over it. Pour in about a pint of water ; cover the pan closely, and 
bake in an oven six, seven, or eight hours, according to the size of the 
piece. Add, if you like, a tea-cupful of port* wine, and the same of 
ftushroom kfetchup to the gravy ; but It is very good without wine- 
This dish is best cold. 

Dripping, — Roast beef yields a dripping, which is a valuable article 
m the economy of the kitchen. It should be remove^ from the pan 
beneath the meat before it becomes overheated, or scorched by the fire, 
leaving sufficient for basting. Dripping is prepared for future use in 
the following manner : — As taken hot from the dripping-pan. pour it in 
to boiling water, when all particles of cinder or other improper matter 
will fall to the bottom, and leave the pure fat on the surface. Col- 
lect these cakes of fa% and by heating them in a jar, placed in a sauce- 
pan of boiling water, the whole will become a soUd mass, and may be 
thus put aside for use. This process not only purifies dripping, but 
gives it a clear white colour. A little salt must be infused, to assist in 
preserving it. 

Beef Heart Boasted, — "Wash thoroughly, stuff with forcemeat, send 
to table as hot as it is possible with currrant jelly sauoe ; it will take 
about forty minutes roasting, but this depends upon the fire. 

Beef Heart, — Let it be thoroughly well cooked, and the skin remov- 
ed. Wipe it daily with a clean cloth, stuff^ it with veal stuffing ; roast 
two hours and a quarter. Make a brown gravy^^as for hare ; and serve 
with the gravy and currant jelly. 

The most pleasant way to the palate of dressing this dish, is to roast 
the heart rather less than two hours, let it get cold, cut it in pieces, 
and jug it the same as hare. , 

To Stew Kidneys, — Out the kidneys into slices ; wash them, and 
dry them with a olean cloth ; dust them with flour, and fry them with 
butter until they are brown. Pour some hot water o^ beef gravy in- 
to the pan, a few minced onions, pepper, and salt, according to taste | 
and add a spoonful or two of mushrocm ket ihup before dislung. IVIin- 
ced herbs are considered an improvement tc many tastes — cook slowly 
ten or fifteen minutes. 
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To Stew a Piece of Beef or Make Beef BcuiUL'^Take » piece of 
beef ;-the brisket or rump, or any otfier piece that will become ten- 
der. Put a little butter in the bottom of the etew-pan, and then put- 
ting in the meat, partially fry or brown it all over. Then take it out 
and lay two or three skewers at the bottom of tfcie pan ; after which 
replace the meat, which will be prevented from sticking to the pan by 
means of the skewers. Next put in as much water as will cover the 
meat. Stew it slowly with the paii closely covered, till done, with a 
few onions if »req4iired. Two hours are reckoned enough for a piece of 
six or eight pounds. When ready, take out the meat, and thicken the 
gravy with a little butter and flour. Cut down into handsome shapes a 
boiled caiTot and turnip, and add them to the liquor ; season with 
peppei*, and salt, and a little ketchup. Boil all together for a ^w nun 
utes, and serve in a hash dish. * 

To Mince Beef. — Shred the underdone part fine, with some of the 
fat ; put it into a small stew-pan, vdth some onion or shalot (a very lit- 
tle will do), a Uttle water, pepper, and salt; boil it till the onion is 
quite soft ; then put some of the gravy of the meat to it, and the mince. 
Do not let it boil. Have a small hot dish with sippets of bread ready, 
and pour the mince into it,, but first mix a large spoonfiil of vinegar 
with it : if shalot-vmegar is used, there will be no need of the onion nor 
the raw shalot. 

To Hash Beef Do it the same as in the last receipt, only the meat 
£ to be in slices, and you may add a spoonful of walnut^liquof or ket- 
chup. 

Observe, that it is owing to boiling hashes or minces that they get 
hard. AU sorts of stews, or meat dressed a second time, should be 
only simmered ; and this last only hot through. 

Steaks — Broiled, — They should not be cut more than three quarters 
of an inch thick, or they will not be dtfae well through. Let the grid- 
iron be perfectly clean, and heat and grease it before laying on the 
meat. Set it over a bfed of clear bright coals, and when done on oftp 
side turn the steaks with tongs made for the purpose, or a knife and 
fork. In a quarter of an hour they will be well done ; or if you like 
them rare, ten or twelve minu|«s will be sufficient. Pour ofi" into a 
dish, and save all the gravy that accumulates while boiling; and when 
done lay the steaks in a ddsh, and season to your taste, with pepper, 
salt, and butter. Serve hot. 

To fry Beef-Steaks, — Cut the steaks aa^or l)roiling, and, on being 
put into the pan, shift and turn them frequently. Let them be done 
brown all over, and placed in a hot dish when finished. Gravy may 
be made by pouring a little hot water Into the pan after the steaks are 
out, and the fat poured away, with a little pepper, salt, ketchup, and 
flour. The gravy so formed is to be poured into the dish vnth tbA 
steaks. Setve to table immediately. 

8* • 
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If oflions be required along with the dish, cut them in thin slioei 
and fry them till they are soft. They should be fried after the steala 
and merely with part of the fat in which the beef has been fried. 

Beefsteak Fie, — A good common paste for meat-pies, and whidi 
is intended to be eaten, is made as follows : Three ounces of batter, 
and one pound of flour, will be sufficient for%ne dish. Rub tl^ but- 
ter well amongst the flour, so as to incorporatelhem thoroughly. If the 
butter be fresh, add a little salt. Mix up the flour and butter with as 
much cold water as will make a thick paste. Enead ix quickly-on a 
board, and roll it out flat with a rolling pin. Turn the dish upside 
down upon the flattened paste, and cut Or shape out the piece required 
for the cover. KoU out the parings, and cut them into strips. Wet 
the edges of the dish, and place these strips neatly round on the edges, 
as a foundation for the cover. Then take some slices of tender beef 
mixed with fat ; those from the rump are the best. Season them with 
pepper and salt^ and roll each slice up in a small bundle, or lay them 
flat in the dish. Put in a little gravy or cold water, and a little flour 
for thickening. Then, after putting in the meat, lay the cover on the 
dish, pressing down the edges closely to keep'au tight. If any paste^ 
remain cut or stamp it into ornaments, such as leaves, and place these 
as a decoration oh the cover. 

On taking pies from the oven, and while quite hot, the crust may be 
glazed with white ^g and water beat together, or sugar and water, laid 
:>n with a brush. 

To dressBeef Tongue8,-^To dress them, boil the tongiie tender, it 
f^iU take Ave hours ; always dress them as they come out of the pickle, 
mless they have been very long there, then they may be soaked, three 
)T four hours in cold water, or if they have been smoked, and hung 
ong, they should be softened by lying in wa^r five or six hours ; they 
should be brought to a boil gently^ and then simmer untill tender; 
when they have been on the fire about two hours, and the scum remov- 
ed as it rises, throw in a bunch of sweet herbs of a tolerable size, it 
«dll improve the flavour of the tongue. 

Tripe, — May be served in a tureen, stewed with milk and onion tiD 
^«nder. Melted butter for sauce. • 

Or fry it in small bits dipped in butter. 

Or stew the thin part, cut into bits, in gravy • thicken with flour and 
Dutter. and add a little ketchup. 

Or mcassee it with whittf sauce. 

Soused Tripe,— BoW. the tripe, but not quite tender ; then put it in- 
to salt and water, which must be changed every day till it is all used. 
When you dress the tripe, dip it into a batter of flour and eggs, and 
67 it of a good browB. 
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V«At. 

To Keep Veal, — The first part that tarns bad of a leg of veal, ifl 
irbere the udder is skewered bacic. The skewer should be taken oat^ 
and both that and the part under it wiped every day, by which means 
it will keep good three or four days in hot weather. Take care to cut 
out the pipe that runs along the chine of a loin of veal, as you do of 
beef, to hinder ft from tainting. The skirt of a breast of real is like- 
wise to be taken off; and the inside of the breast wiped and scraped, 
and sprinkled with a little salt. 

Leg of Veal. — Let the fillet be cut large or small as best suits the 
number of your company. • Jake out the bone, fill the space with a fine 
stuffing, and let it oe skewered quite round ; and send the large side 
uppermost. When half roasted, not before, put a paper round the fat ; 
and take care to allow a sufficient^time; and put it a good distance 
from the fire, as the meat is solid: serve with melted butter noured 
over it.— You may pot some of it. 

Knuckle of Veal.^As few people are fond of boiled veal, it may be 
well to.leave the knuckle small, and take off some cutlets or collops be- 
fore it is dressed ; but as the knuckle will keep longer than the fiUet, 
it is best not to cut off the slices till wanted. Break the bones, to make 
it take less rooiti ; wash it well, and put it into a sauce-pan with three 
onions,, a blade of mace or two, an(^ few pepper-corns ; cover it with 
water, and simmer till quite ready. In the mean time some macaroni 
should be boiled with it if approved, or rice, or a little rice-flour, to ^ve 
it a small degree of thickness ; but do not put too much. Berore it is 
served, add half a pint of milk and cream, and let it come up either with 
OF without the meat. 

Shoulder of Veal, — Bemove the knuckle and roast what remains, as 
the fillet ; it may or may -not be stuffed at pleasure ; if not stuffsd, 
serve with oyster or mushroom sauce ; if stuffed, with melted butter. 

To roast VecU, — The best parts of veal for rbasting are the fillet, the 
breast, the loin, and the shoulder. The fillet and the breast should be 
^ufied, particularly the fillet ; the stuffing to be composed of crumbs 
of bread, chopped suet and parsley, a little lemon peel, and pepper and 
salt, wet with an egg and a little milk. The piece should have a slow 
fire at first, and will require longer time to dress than beef or mutton. 
Let it be well basted with butter when there is not snMcient dripping 
from the joint. The gravy for roast veal is either the usual hot water 
and salt, or thin melted butter, poured over the meat. * 

lo boil Caips Bead.^C]e9in it very nicely, and soak it in water, Ijjhat 
it may look very white ; take out the tongue to salt, and the bruns to. 
make a little dish. Boil the head extremely tender ; then strew it 
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oyer with crumbs and chopped parsley, and brown them ; or if liked 
better, leaye one side plain. Serve bacon and greens to eat with it. 

The brains must be boiled, and then mixed with melted butter, scald* 
ed sage chopped, pepper and^salt. 

If any of the head is left, it may~ be hashed next day, and a few 
slices of bacon, just warmed and put round. 

Cold calf's head eats well if grilled. 

Mince^ Veal, — Cut cold veal as fine as p^^ssible, but do not chop it. 
Put to it a very little lemon-peel shred, two grates of nutmeg, soise salt, 
and four or five spoonfuls of either a little weak broth, milk, or water ; 
simmer these gently with the meat, but take care not to let it boil, and 
add a bit of butter rubbed in flour. Put sippets of thin toasted bread, 
^<cut into a three-cornered sha^ round the dish 

Feal Cutlets with fine Herbs, — Melt a piece of butter ib the frying- 
pan ; put in the cutlets with salt, pepper, and some spice ; move them 
about in the butter for five minutes ; have ready some mixed herbs and 
mushrooms chopped finely; sprinkle half over one side of the cutlets, 
and, when fried enough, turn and sprinkle them with the other half ; 
finish frying, and add the juice of a lemon ; set them round the dish 
with the seasoning in the centre. 

French uoay-of dressing a Shoulder of Veal — Cut the veal into nice 
square pieces or mouthfuls, and paAoil them. Put the bone and trim- 
mings into another pot, and stew them slowly a long time, in a very 
little water, to make the gravy. Then put the meat into the dish in 
which it is to go to table, and season it with a very little salt and cay- 
enne pepper, .the yellow rind of a large lemon grated, and some pow- 
dered mace and nutmeg. Add some bits of fresh butter rolled in flour, 
or some cold dripping of roast veal. Strain the graVv and pour it in. 
Set it in a hot dutch-oven, and bake it brown. 

To roast Sweet-breads. — Sweet-breads should be soaked in warm 
water, and then blanched by being thrown into boiling water, boiled 
for a few minutes, and then put into cold water. They may then be 
larded and roasted or fried, and afterwards stewed in butter with 
crumbs of bread, and being of themselves rather insipid, they will be 
improved by a relishing sauce and by a large quantity of herbs in the 
braise. Skins of lemon put upon the sweet-breads while braising will 
heighten the flavor, and keep them white ; which is very desirable 
when sent to table with w.iite sauce. The usual sauce with which 
they are served is butter and mushroom ketchup. They may be roasted 
in a 4utch-oven. 

Calves^ Feet — ^They should be very clean, boil them three hours, oi 
ontil they are tender, serve them with parsley and butter. 
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Calf^s Emt:, — Stuff and roast precisely as beef heart 

Ccdf^s iirer roasted, — Wash and wipe it ; then cut a long hole in it 
and stuff it with crumbs of bread, chopped anchovy, herbs, a good deal 
of fkt bacon, onion, salt pepper, a bit of butter and an egg: sew the 
liver' up; then lard it, or wrap it- in a veal-cawl, and roast it 

Serve with a good brown gravy, and currant jelly. 

Cutlets another way — Cut slices about three quarters of an inch 
thick, beat them witka rolling pin, and wet them on both sides ^ith 
an egg : dip them into a seasoning of bread-crumbs, parlsey, thyme, pep- 
per, salt, and a little nutmeg gratod ; then put them into papers folded 
over, and boil them ; and have in a boat melted butter with a little 
mushroom-ketchup. 

Veal Olives. — Take some cold fillet of veal and cold ham, and cut 
them into square slices of the^same size and shape, trimming the edges 
evenly. Lay a slice of veal on every sUce of ham, 'and spread^some 
beaten yolk of egg. over the veal. Have ready a thin force-meat, made 
of grated bread-crumbs, sweet-marjorain rubbed fine, fresh butter, and 
grated lemon-peel, seasoned with nutmeg ai^d a little cayenne pepper. 
Spread this over the veal, and then roll up each slice tightly with the 
ham. Tie them round securely with coarse thread or fine twine ; run a"^ 
bird-spit through them, and roast them well. For sauce, simmer in a 
small saace-pan, some cold real gravy with two spoonsfuls of cream 
and some mushroom ketchup. 

Calvefi* Tongues, — Wash them well, and put them in hot water for 
a short time, in order to take off the hard skin ; lard them here and 
thei-e with large pieces of bacon ; put them in a saucepan so as to yield 
a little gravy, with two or three large onions and carrots. ^ When the 
whole is well glazed, add some water, salt, a clove, and a sprig of 
thyme, and let it simmer very slowly for five hours. Just before serving, 
skim the sauce, thicken it with some flour ; open each tongue in haL^ 
BO that it forms a heart shape, and pour the sauce over ; Bidding to it 
eitjier some pickled. gherkins sliced,' or some mushrooms. 

Calves* tongues may, moreover, be prepared like those of oxen. 

Totted Fcai-^-This may be potted as bee^ or thus: — pound cold 
veal in a mprtar, work up with it in a powder mace, pepper, and salt 
shred the leanest part of tongue very finely, or ham is Bometimes used 
place in a jar or pot a layer of the pounded veal, and upon that a layer 
of the tongue, and continue alternately imtil the pot is lull, seeing that 
. every layer is- well pressed down ; pour over the top melted clarified 
butter. If it is desired, and which is frequently done, to marble ths 
veal, cut the tongue or ham in square dice instead of shredding it, but 
cai-e must be ttdcen that they a > not touch each other ur the effect if 
destroyed^ 
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t , tes^ Brains. — Wash them, remove the ikin, andscaUl* "Dry them 
we\ , &y them in hutter, serve with muehroom saace. Instead of tbU 
wht>« cleaned and scalded, chop them finely, simmer them #ith mush- 
rooutf, onions, parsley, sage, and white sauce, season highly, serve witli 
frieck parsley. 

Veal Pie. — Take ahout two pounds of veal from the loin, fillet, or 
any odd pieces you may have. Parhoil enough to cleiur it of the Bcuzn. 
If ii is .to he done in a pot, make a yery light paste according to direc- 
tions for such purposes ; roll it out rather thick ; and haying your pot 
well greased lay it round the sides, cutting out pieces to prevent thick 
folds, as the circle diminishes. Put in a layer of meat, with salt and 
pepper. 'Enrich with hutter, or slices of salt pork, and dredge in a 
little flour. So proceed mitil you have pat all in. Coyer with paste, 
and cut a hole in the top for the escape of the^team. Poor in a por- 
tion of the water, m which tiie meat* was hoiled. Set it over a 
slow fire ; watch that it does not hum ; and if it get too dry^ add more 
of the same water, through the hole in the top. If you yrish the crust 
brown, coyer the top wil^ a heater or hake-pan o»yer. It willr be done 
in an hour and a half. 

If the pie is baked make a richer crust, in the proportion of a potmd 
of butter to two pounds of flour ; pat it in a pan, in the same Tna-Tin^T 
as above ; notch the edges of the paste handsomely and bdce about the 
same time» 

MUTTON. 

Roast Leg of Mutton. — Put the leg into an iron saucepan with 
enough cold water to cover it, let itvCome to a boil gently, parboil it by 
simmering only ; have the spit or jack ready, and take it Q*om the hot 
water and put it to the fire instantly ; it will take from an hour to an 
hour and a half if large, and less time if onaU. 

Shoulder of Mutton. — Must be well roasted and sent to table with 
skin & ni<* brown, it is served with onion sauce. This is the plainest 
fashion, and for sm^ll famifies the best 

Saddle of Mutton. — This joint like the haunch, gains mnch of its 
flavour from hanging for some period, the skin should be taken ofl^ but 
skewered on again until within rather more than a quarter of an hour 
of its being done, then let it be taken off, dredge the saddle with flour, 
baste well. The kidneys may be removed or remain at pleasure, but 
the fat which is found within the saddle should be removed previous 
to cooking. 

Niech of Mutton. — This dish is most useful for broth, but may be 
made a pleasant dish by judicieas cooking. To send it to taUe merely 
boiled or baked is to disgust the partaker of it. When it is cooked at 
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A single difih, first boil it slowly until nearly done, then having mois- 
tened a quantity of bread crumbs and sweet herbs, chopped very fin& 
with the yolk of an egg, let the mutton be covered with it, and placea 
in a Dutch or American ovei;i before the fire, and served when nicely 
browned. The breast may be cooked in the same manner. 

T(f boil a Leg of Mutton. — A leg of mutton should be kept four or five 
days before boiling. Before putting it into the pot, bend round the 
shank, cutting the tendon at the joint if necessary, so as to shorten the 
leg. Two hours of slow equal boiling wUl be sufficient for a good-sized 
leg of mutton. Some persons, to make the leg look white and tasteful, 
wrap it tightly in a doth in boiling ; but this spoils the Uquor for broth. 
It is not safe te boil vegetables with a leg of mutton, as they are apt to 
flavour the meat. Dish the leg with a litttle of the hqifbr, placing the 
lower side uppermost, conveniently for carving. A good leg of mutton 
will yield sufficient gravy. 

Turnips mashed or whole form the appropriate vegetable" to be eaten 
with this dish. 

Loin of Mutton Stewed. — Remove the skin, bone it, and then roll it, 
put it in a stewpan with a pint and a half of water, two dessert-spoon- 
fuls of pyroligneous acid, a piece of butter, sweet herbs, and an onion 
or two ; when it has stewed nearly four hours strain the gravy, add 
two spoonfuls of red wine, hot up and serve with jelly sauce. 

Breast of Mutton, — ^May 6e stewed in gravy until tender, bone it, 
score it, season well with cayenne, black pepper, and salt, boil it, and 
while cooking skim the, fat from the gravy in which it has been stewed, 
slice a few gl^erkins, and add with a dessert spoonfiil of mushroom 
ketchup ; boU it, and pour over the mutton when dished. 

Mvtton Hasked, — Out the remains of a cold leg or shoulder of mut- 
ton into thin slices, whether fat or leanj flour and pepper well and 
leave on the dish. Boil the bones, well broken up, with a ifew onions 
minced well, add some salt^ a little mushroom ketchup and the *hashed 
meat ; warm over a slow fire, but do not let it boil ; tihen add port wine 
and currant jelly, or omit, as you please. If the fi^ther," it will impart 
a venison flavour, if the latter tnethod is adopted it will be plain. 

To Dress Mutton ITam^.-^Soak the ham for five or six hours in cold 
spring water unless it has only recently been cured, then one hour 
will suffice ; put it into cold water, boil gently ; it will be done in W(k 
liours and a )ml£ Xt is eaten eold. 

To BoU a SKeep^s Heoc?.-— Soak and wash the head in cold water 
taking care to remove idl the splinters of the hopes, and to clean the 
brains thoroughly of all the skin and blood. Put it into a saucepan, 
eover it with lukewarm water and a good spoonful of salt ', let it b(^ 
rery gently, skimming it well from time to time. When it has boiled 
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about an hour, take off all the fat ; and haying cut up a good-sifed onion 
two turnips, a carrot, a small head of celery, and a sprig or two of 
parsley, put them into the broth with a litfie thyme and a crust of 
bix-ad toasted brown ; cover up the saucepan, and let the broth simmer 
gently for an hour and a half, when the head will be done. Serve it 
up with the brains chopped up in melted butter, poured over it, anft 
turnips in another dish. Serve the broth, which will be excellent, ii» '| 
a turten. ' 

To Fry Mutton Chops.-r-Thej sequiije to be cut in the same manner 
as for broiling, and may be dressed according to the preceding direc- 
tions for steaks. None cf the grease which flows from the chops is to 
be used along with them, and the whole ' must be poured away^ before 
l^reparing the gravy. , - 

' To Broil Mutton Chops, — Mutton-chops should not be broiled on too 
fierce a fire, other\^ise the fat will cause the fire to flare, and th^ chops 
will be smoked and blackened. Pepper them and salt them the same 
as beefsteaks ; but, unlike those, mutton chops require constant turning ; 
thoy should not be overdone. 

.When they are done enough, lay them in a hot dish and4 sprinkle 
them with salt ; they require no butter, the chops being sufBciently 
fat. 

Irish Stew, — Put two pounds of breast of mutton into a pot, with a 
pint and a half of water and a^pinch of salt ; let it stew gently for an 
hour ; then take off aU the fat ; take out the meat and cut it into small 
pieces ; have ready four potfnds of potatoes, pared and cut in halves ; 
three or four good sized onions, peeled and shced, and pepper and salt 
mixed in a cup. When you have taken the fat off the broth as closely 
. as possible, put in a layer of potatoes ; then spr\nkle.two or three pieces 
of meat with the pepper and salt, and lay them on the potatoes, then 
a layer of the sliced oniond, then another layer of potatoes, one of mut- 
ton, then one of onions, and soion till the whole is in. Cover pilose, 
and let it stew ^ery gently for another hour, shaking it frequently, 
that it may not bum. • 

f 

• 

To Broil Kidneys, — Split them through lengthways, and pin an iron 
skewer through them to keep them flat; pepper*^ them, and broil them 
over a clear lire. They should be lightly done. Serve them in a very 
^ hot dish, sprinkle them with salt, and put a bit of butter on each. 
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LAMB. 

To Boast Lamb. — Lamb requires to be ^ell roasted, as, if not suffi- 
ciently done, it will fail to acquire that delicate taste so i)eculiar to it. 
It is cpmmonly dressed in quarters. Lamb should be well jointed or 
chopped by the butcher, as it is such a delicate sort of meat, that it 
becomes altogether disfigured, if the carver, is compelled to hack and 
pull it in pieo^s. In roasting, baste with its own dripping, and after 
pouring off all the fat, serve it up in a hot dish with the gravy that 
remains after the fat is poured off. In serving up a fore-quarter, the 
cook should divide the shoulder neatly from the ribs, and after squeez- 
ing the juice of half a. lemon on the ribs, cover the shoulder closely 
over again. It is usual to send up with lamb,^ mint-sauce in a tureen. 

To Roast a Shouider of Lamb (savoury), — Score the joint with cuts 
an inch deep, rub it over with butter first, then season it with pepper 
and salt, and sweet^ierbs ; rub over these the yolk of an egg, and rol! 
it in bread-crumbs ; roast it a light brown. When sufficiently cooked 
pour off the fat in the dripping-pan, and make a gravy of that which 
remains, seasoning with pepper and salt, toinato or mushroom-ketchup, 
the grated rind and juice of a lemon, thickened with a little flour. Put 
'he lamb on a clean hot dish and pour the gravy over it. 

Tjo Boil a Leg ofLamJb, — A leg of lamb is a delicate dish when nice 
J boiled. If whiteness is desirable, wrap it in a clean cloth ; only the 
iiquor will then be spoiled for broth. Boil one of fire pounds gently 
for about an hqur and a half. When you dish it, cut the loin into 
chops, fry them, and lay round it. Sauce, plain melted butter, or pars- 
ley and butter. v 

To Fry Lamb C/iopj.— Lamb chops may be either simply fried in 
the same manner as mutton chops, or dressed with egg and crumbs 
of bread (but with no parsley), as in the case of cutlets. Gravy made in 
the pan, as for fri^d pteaks. 

A very nice dish. — Take the best end of a neck of lamb, cut into 
steaks, and chop each bone so short as to make the steaks almost round. 
Egg, and strew with crumbs, herbs, and seasoning j fry them of the 
finest brown ; mash some potatoes with a little butter and creaipa, and 
put them into the middle of the dish raised high. Th^n place the 
edge of one steak on an other with the small bone upvniivl allrrjw tHe 
dotatoes. 
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VENISON. 

- 7b Areep VemMfn, — Keep the veniBon dry, waslr it with milk and 
water very clean, and dry it with clean cloths till not the least damp 
remains ; then dust pounded ginger over every apart, which is a very 
good preventive against the fly. By thus managing and watching, it 
jvill hang a fortnight. When to he used, wash it with a little luke- 
jrarm water, and dry it. PeK>er is likewise good to keep it. 

BjoomI Venison. — A haunch of huck will take three 'hours and a half 
or three quarters roasting j do§, only three hours and a quarter. Ven 
ison should he rather under than over done. 

Spread a sheet of white paper with butter and put it over the fat 
first sprinkling it with a little salt ; then lay a coarse paste on strong 
paper and cover the haunch, tie it with fine pack-thread, and B&t it at 
a distance from the fire, which must be, a good one. Baste it often; 
ten minutes before serving take off the paste, draw the meat nearer 
the fire, and baste it with butter and a good deal of flour to make it 
firoth up well. 

Gravy for it should be put into ahoat^ and not into the dish (unless 
the venison has none,) and made thus : — ^Cut off the fat from two or 
three pounds of a loin of old mutton, and set it in steaks on a gridiron 
for a few minutes, just to brown one side 5 put them into a sauce-pan 
with a quart of- water, cover close for an hour, and simmer it genfiy ; 
then uncover it and stew till the gravy is. reduced to a pint. Season 
with only salt. 

Currant-jelly sauce must be served in a boat. 

To prepare Venison for Past]/. — Take the bones out, then seasoA 
and beat the meat, lay it into a stone jar in large pieces, pour upon it 
some plain drawn-beef gravy, but not a strong one ; lay the bones on 
the top, then set the jar in a water-bath, that is, a saucepan of water 
over the fire, simmer three or four hours, theff leave it in a cold place 
till *next day. Remove the cake of fat, lay the jae&t in handsome 
pieces on the dish ; if not* sufficiently seasoned, add more pepper, salt, 
or pimento, as necessary. Put some of the gravy, and keep the re- 
mainder for the time of serving. If the venison be thus prepared, it will 
not require* so much time to bake, or-such a very thick crust as is usual, 
and by which the under part is seldom done through. 

Venison Pasty, — A shoulder boned makes a good pasty, but it 
must be well beaten and seasoned, and the want of fat supplied by 
that of a fine well hung loin of mutton, steeped twenty-four hours in 
equal parts of ripe vinegar and port. . Jhe shoulder being sinewy, it 
will be of advantage to rub it well vdth sugar for two or three days, 
and when to be used, wipe it perfectly clean from it, and the wine. 

A mistake used to prevail that venison could not be baked too much 
but, as above directed, three or four hours ifi a slow oven will be quite 
sufficient to make it tender, and the flavor will be preserved Either 
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ax a shoulder or side, the meat must he cut in pieces, and laid with fiit 
between, that it may be proportioned to each person without breaking 
up the pasty to find it. Lay some pepper and salt at the bottom of 
the (jish, and some butter ; then the meat nicely packed, that it may 
be sufficiently done, but not he hollow to harden at the edges. ^ 

The venison bones should be boiled with some fine old mutton — ^of 
this gravy put half a pint cold into the dish, then lay butter on the 
venison, and cover as well as line the sides with a thick crust, but do 
not put one under the meat. Keep the remainder of the gravy till 
the pasty comes from the oven ; put it into the middle by a funnel^ 
quite hot, and shake the dish to mi± well. It should be seasoned with 
pepper and salt. 

To stew cold Venison. — Out the meat in small slices, and put the trim- 
mings and bones into a saucepan, with barely^enotl^h water to cov^ 
them. Let them stew two hours. Strain the liquor in a stew-pan ; 
add to it some bits of butter rolled in flouif and whatever gravy was 
left of the venison. Stir in some currant jelly, and let it boil half an 
hour. Then put in. the meat, and keep it over the fire long enough to 
^ heat it through, but do not let it boiL 

Minced Venisonj or Hash. — Chop up the meat in small pieces, put 
them by and make gravy with the remaining parts, or some veal or 
mutton broth will do. Add some butter rolled in flour, and flavor 
with currant jelly. Put in the venison, and let it simmer 'till perfectly 
warmed through. 

PORK. 

To roast Pork. — ^Pork requires a longer time in roasting than any of 
the preceding meats. When stuffing is to be used, it must be com- 
posed of chopped sage and onion, pepper and salt. The pieces should 
be neatly and weU scored in regular stripes on the outer skin, to 
enable the carver to cut slices easily. Before putting to the fire, rub 
the skin with salad oil, to prevent its blistering, and baste very fre- 
quently. The basting may be done by inibbing it with a piece of 
butter in a muslin bag, when there is not enough of dripping. The 
gravy for pork may be the same as for other joints, hot water and salt 
poured over it on the dish. It is considered an improvement t^ have 
apple-sauce served in a small tureen, as it assists in overcoming the 
richness or lusciousness ofi^e meat, and imparts a slight acidulous 
flavor. 

To boil fresh Pork. — ^Take a flat blade-bone of country pork, take 
out the bone, and put veal stuffing in its place, wrap it in a clean cloth 
and put it in a saucepan of boiling water with a little salt; let it boil 
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slowly for about an hour and a half^ or an hour and three quarters, ac- 
cording to the size : it should, however, well be done. Serve it up with 
parsley and butter poured over it plentifully. This is a most rich, and 
at the same time a most delicate dish, equal to boiled fowl ,and pickled ) 
pork, which, inieed, it greatly resembles. 

To Boil PicJcled Pork, — Having washed and scraped it, put it into 
boiling water with the skin-side uppermost. If it be thin, a piece of 
four pounds will be done in less than an hour ; a leg of eight pounds 
will take three hours. Pork should be done enough ; but if boiled too 
fast or too long, it will become jelly. Keep the pot well skimmed, and 
send it to table with peas-budding and greens. Some persons like 
carrots, parsnips also. 

To Boil Bacon and Beans, — These must be boiled separately, other- 
wise the bacon will spoil the color of the betms. Soak the bacon for an 
hour or two in cold water, trim and scrape it as clean as possible, and 
put it into enough cold Water to cover it : set it over slow fire, so that 
it will be half an hour before it comes to a boil ; then skim it and let 
it boil gently till done. Two or three pounds will require an hour and a 
half after it boils ; the hock or gammon, being thick, will require more 
time. When done enough, strip off the rind ; and your beans in the 
meantime having been boiled and strained, put them into a deep dish, 
lay the bacon upon them, and send them *to table, with parsley aud 
butter in a boat. 

To boil a Ham. — If the ham has been long cured, soak it in cold wa- 
ter for from tv/elve to twenty hours. Scrape it and put it into a large 
vessel to boil, with plenty of '^otd water, and let it simmer gently 
from three, to four or five hou3% according to the size. A ham of 
twenty poimds will require four Hours and a half. Skim the pot fre- 
quently to remove the grease as it rises. When done, strip off the rind, 
and strew bread-raspings over the top side, then set it before the fire, 
or in the oven, to dry and brown. Some persons prefer to bake a ham; 
it is then necessary, after soaking and scraping, to enclose it in a paste 
o^ flour and wafer before sendiug it to the oven. 

To broU Ham, — Cut the ham about the third of an inch thick, and 
broil it very quickly over a brisk fire ; lay it on a hot dish, pepper it, 
nd put on it a good lump of butter. 

Roast Pig. — Soak in milk some light br^d, boil some sage and oniona 
in plenty of water, strain it off and' chop it very fine, press the milk 
from the bread, and then mix the sage and onion with pepper and salt, 
in the bread put the yolk of an egg to bind it a little, put this in the in- 
side of the pig, rub the pig over with milk and butter, paper it, roast it 
a beaut Vfiil brown, cut off the head before it is drawn from the spit) and 
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likevrise out it fio^n the back and then you will not break the skin ; 
take out the spit, cut off the ears from the head, and crack the bone 
and take out the brains, put them in a stewpan with all the inside stuf- 
fing and a little brown sauce ; dish the pig, the back outside, and put 
the sauce in the middle, and some in a boat, the ears at each end. 

Pig* 8 Head Baked, — ^Let it be divided and thoroughly cleaned ; take 
out the brains, trim the snout and ears, bake it an hour and a half, 
wash the brains thoroughly, blanch them, beat them up with an Qg^^ 
pepper and salt, and some finely cut or powdered sage, and a smdl 
piecC'Of butter, fry them or brown them before the fire; serve with 
the head. 

Fig's Head Boiled, — This is a more profitable dish though not so 
pleasant to the palate : it should first be salted, which is usually doue 
by the pork butcher; it should'be boiled an hour and a quarter ; it must 
boil gently or the meat will be hard ; serve with vegetables. 

To fry Pork Chops, — Pork chops should be cut rather thin, and be 
thoroughly dressea. They may be either simply fried in the same 
manner as chops, or fried after being dipped in egg, and sprinkled with 
crumbs of bread, and sage and onion &iely chopped. No gravy is 
expected with pork chops. If any sauce be used, it must be apple 
gauce. 

Cheshire Pork Pie, — Take the skin of a loin of pork, and hit the loin 
into steaks, season with salt, pepper, and dried sage. ' Mak^ a good 
crust, line the dish with it, and put in a layer of pork, then a layer of 
sliced pippins dipped in sugar^ then another layer of pork, cover in the 
pie and bake in a moderate oven. 

To fry Pork Sausages.^-AH sausages are fried alike, and require to 
be dressed very slowly. Before being put into the pan, they should 
be pricked in several places with a fine fork, to prevent their bursting 
by the expansion of the air within. 

It is common in England to bring Med sausages to table neatly laid 
out on a flat dish of mashed potatoes. 'The sausages and potatoes are 
belied together. They may also be laid in links on toasted bread, and 
garnished with poached eggs around the dish. 

Fried sftusages are sometimes used for garnishing roast turkey. 

T<f Pickle Pork — The quantities proportioned to the middlings of a 
prett^y large hog, the hams and shoulders being cut off. 

Mix, and pound fine, four omices of saltpetre, a pound of coarse su 
gar, an ounce of sal-prunel, and a little common salt ; sprinkle the 
pork with salt, and drain it twenty-four hours : then rub with the 
above ; pack the pieces tight in a small deep tub, filling up the spaces 
with common salt. Place large pebbles on the pork, to prevent it from 
swimming in the pickle which the salt will produce. K kept from air 
It will continue very fine for two years. 
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Sausages, — Chop fat and lean of pork tagether ; season it with ss^e 
pepper, and salt, and you may add two or three berries of allspice : half 
(iU hogs' guts that have been soaked and made extremely clean : or the 
meat may be kept in* a very small pan, closely covered ; and so rolled 
and dusted with a very litUe flour before it is f^ied. Serve on stewed 
red cabbage, or mashed potatoes put in a form, brow^i and garnish with 
the above ; they must be pricked with a fork before they are jdressed 
or they will burst. 

Head Cheese, — Take some tongues, feet, and head of tender pork — 
and any fragments of meat on hand, clean, and scrape as for souse, 
boiling till the meat falls off, chop it small flavor to taste, mixing it in 
well, put in a forcer or cheese hoop, and pre6s, with plate on top and a 
weight over ; in two or three days it will be ready for use. 

Soused Fig s Feet — ^Tajte the ears, feet, and upper part of the head 
■crape clean, boil until the meat is tender, take it up ; so flavor properly 
— and put into pure vinegar, spice as you like. Put it in ajar and 
keep closely covered. Tripe can be pickled in the same way. 

Jelly of Fig^s Feet ttnd Ears^ — Clean and prepare as in the last 
article, then boil them in a very small quantity of water till every bene 
can be taken out ; throw in half a handful of chopped sage, the same 
of parsley, and a seasoning of pepper, salt, ai^d mace, in fine powder ; 
simmer till the herbs are scalded, then pour the whole into a melon 
form. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR CUEING MEATS, &0. ' 



To make a Fickle thai will Keep for years^for Hams^ Tongties, or 
Beefi if boiled and skimmed between ea/ch pared of them* 
' To two gallons of spring-water put two pounds of coarse sugar, two 
pounds of bay and two pounds and a half of common salt, and half a 
pound of saltpetre, in a deep earthen glazed pan that will hold four 
gallons, and with a . cover thatjyill fit close. Keep the beef or hams 
as long as they will bear, before you put them into the pickle; and 
sprinkle them with coarse sugar in a pan, from wfaach they must drain. 
Rub the hams, &c. well with the pickle, and pack them in cloto ; put- 
ting as much as the pan will hold, so that the pickle may cover them. 
The pickle is it not to be boiled at first. A small ham may lie fourteen 
days, a large one three weeks ; a tongue twelve days, and beef in pro 
pojrtion to its sizr They will eat well out of the pickle without drv 
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ing. When they are to be dried, let each piece "be drained over the 
pan 5 and wlien it will drop no longer, take a clean sponge and dry it 
thoroughly. Six or eight houi« will smoke them, and there should bd 
only a little sawdust and wet straw burnt to do this ; but if put into 
a chimney, sew them in coarse cloth and let them hang a week. 

To cure Harris. — Hang them a day or t^yo ; then sprinkle them with 
a little salt, and drain them another day ; pound an ounce and a half 
of saltpetre, the same quantity of*bay-salt, half an ounce of sal-prunel, 
and a pound of the coarsest sugar. Mix these well ; and rub them into 
<^ch ham every day for four days, and turn it. K a small one turn it 
every day for three weeks ; if X large one, a week longer ; but do not 
rub after four days. Before you dry it, drain and cover with bran. 
Smoke it ten days. 

Another way, — Qhoose the leg of a hog that is fat and well-fed ; 
hang it as above 5 if large, put to it a pound of bay salt, four ounces of 
saltpetre, a pound of the coarsest sugar, and a handful of common salt, 
sH in fine powder, and rub it thoroughly. Lay the rind downwards, 
and cover the fleshy parts with the salts. Baste it as often as you can 
with the pickle, the more the better. Keep it foin* weeks, turning it 
every day. ' Drain it, and throw bran over it ; then hang it in a chim- 
ney where wood is burned, and turn ^t sometimes for ten days. 

Another way, — Hang the ham, and sprinkle it with salt as above : 
^hen rub it every day with the following, m fine powder : half a pound 
of common salt, the same quantity of bay-salt, two ounces of saltpetre, 
and two ounces of black pepper, mixed with a pound and a half of trea- 
cle. Turn it twice a day in the pickle, for three weeks. Lay it into a 
fiail of water for one nighty wipe it quite dry, and smoke it two or three 
weeks. * 

Another way that gives it a high flavor, — When the weather will 
permit, hang the ham. three days ; mix an ounce of saltpetre, with a 
quarter of a pound of bay-salt, the same quantity of common salt, and 
also of coarse sugar, and a quart of strong beer ; boil them together, 
and pour them immediately upon the ham ; turn it twice a day in the 
pickle for three^ weeks. An ounce of black pepper, and the same quan- 
tity of allspice,* in fine powder, added to the above, will give still more 
flavor. Cover it with bran when wiped, and smoke it from three to 
, four weeks, as you approve : the latter will make it harder and give it 
more of the flavor of Westphalia. Coarse wrap, if to be smoked where 
there is a strong fire. 

. A method^ giving a still higher flavor, — Sprinkle the ham with 
salt) after it has hung two or three days ; let it drain ; make a pickle 
of a quart of strong beer half, a pound of treacle, an ounce of coriander 
seeds, two eunces of juniper-berries^ an ounce of pepper, the same 
quantitv of allspice, an ounce of saltpetre, half an ounce of sal-pruneL 
a handml of commonisalt, and a head of shallot, all pounded or cut 
fine. Boil these all together a few minutes, and pour them over th* 
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bam : this quantity is for one of ten pounds. Rub ana tun% it eresrj 
day, for a fortnight ; then sew it up in a thin linen bag. and smoke it 
three weeks. Take care to drain it from the pickle, and rub it in brai^ 
before drying. 

To cure Mutton Ham, — Out a hind-quarter of good mutton into tht 
shape t)f a ham, pound 1 oz. of saltpetre, with 1 lb. of coarse salt, and 
4 oz. of brown sugar, rub the ham \fell with this mixture, taking care 
to stuff the whole of the shank well with salt and sugar, and let it lie 
a fortnight, rubbing it w;ell with the pickle every 2 or 3 days ; then 
take it out and press it with a weight for 1 day ; smoke it with saw- 
dust for 10 or 15 days, or hang it to dry in the kitchen. K the ham 
is to be boiled soon after it has been smoked, soak it 1 hour, and if it 
has been smoked any length of time, it will require to be soaked sev- 
eral hours. Put it on in cold water, and boil it gently 2 hours. 

Hog^s Lard. — Melt it with great care in a jar, put into a ket^e of 
^ater, set on the fire to boil, adding to the lard a sprig of rosemary* 
while melting ; then run it into small clean bladders. 

Suet and lard keep better in tin than in earthen vessels ; suet may 
ae kept for a year, if chopped, packed in tin, and covered with treade. 



POTILTEY. 



7b Roast a Turkey, — Haying picked, drawn, and singed the turkey, 
aniBS it according to previous directions for trussing fows. Stuff the 
breast with rich veal stuffing, adding a iitt'.e sausage-meat ; sew up the 
neck. Cover the breast with buttered paper to preserve it from 
scorching, and roast i^ to a fine brown. Baste it well with butter ; 
and a little while before it is done remove the paper and allow the 
breast to brown. A good-sized turkey wi' I 'require roasting firom an 
horn and a half to two hours. You must have plenty of good gravy in 
the dish, and garnish with lemon. Serve with bread «auce. 

To Boil a Turkey, — A boiled turkey is a most delicate and ezcelleiK 
dish, and requires to be dressed with extreme care. Clean the turkey 
from feathers and stumps, and singe off the hairs, taking care not to 
blacken the skin. Draw find wipe it inside with a c ean dry cioth ; 
cut off the legs at the first joint ; draw out the sinews ; then pull dowa 
the skin .ind push the legs inside ; cut the head off c ose to the bo^y, 
leaving the skin long, and draw out the craw. Make a good vea'-stuff- 
ing and put it into Mie^breast, leaving sufficient room for the stuffing*- 
to swell ; then draw the skin of the breast over the opening and sew it 
neatly across the back, so that when the tiurkey is brought to table no 
•ewing will appear. Place the gizzard in on& wing and the liver in 
the other ; turn the wing on the back and fix them to the flidw with 
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A skewer ; wrap it in a cloth dredged with flour, and put i^ into a pot 
of warm water, in sufficient quantity to keep the turkey always coy- 
ered. S.-im it white boiling A ismall, young turkey will not tak« 
more than an hour and a half to boii it ; a large one about two hours 
and a half. When done place it in a hut dish, and pour a little sauce' 
over the breast. Send up oysteiHsauce, or parsley and butter,, in 
tureen. Some cooks make the stuffing. of chopped ]}read and butter* 
ousters, cream, and the yolks of eggs. 

^J*uUed Turkey. — Divide the meat of the breast by pulling insteftd 
of cutting ; thwi warm it in .a spoonful or two of white gravy, and a 
little cream^ grated nutmeg, sal^and a little flour and butter; do not 
boil it. The leg should be seasoned, scored, and broiled, and put into 
the dish with the above round it. Cold chicken does as welL 

Turkey Patties. — Mince some of the vrhite part, and with grated 
lemon, nutmeg, salt, a very little white pepper, cream, and a very little 
bit of butter warmed, fill the patties. 

To Roast Goose. — Pick, draw, and singe the goose weU, . Cut off its 
head and neck. Take off the feet and legs at the first joint ; also, take 
off the wings at the first joint. The portions of the legs and wings 
that are left are skewered to the sides. Stuff with chopped sage and 
onion, and crumbs of bread, with pepper and salt. The skin of the 
neck must be tied securely, to prevent the gravy from running out. 
Paper the breast for a short time. A goose does not require so much 
basting as fowl or turkey,* for it is naturally greasy. It will require 
from two hours to two hours and a half in roasting. It ought to be 
thoroughly done. Serve with gravy sauce and apple sauce. The liver, 
gizzard, head, neck, feet, and the pinions of the goose, form what is 
termed the gibletSy and coQipose a good stew or pie. 

Green-Goose Pie, — Bone two young green geese, of a good size ; but 
first take away every plug, and singe them nicely. Wash ihem clean j 
and season them high with salt, pepper, mace, and allspice. Put one 
inside the other ; and press them as close as you can, drawing the legs 
inwards. Put a gooa deal of butter over them, and bake them either ;» 
with or without crust ; if the. latter, a cover to the dish must £t dose 
to keep in the steam. It will keep long. 

To Stew a Goose. — Truss the goose as for boiling, cover it with bar 
con. and tie it up ; cover the sauce-pan with bacon ; put in a sprinkle 
of sweet herbs : a carrot cat in dice and two bay leaves ; lay in the 
goose and giblets ; cover with bacon ; moisten with as much stock as 
will cover the goose ; let it boil, cover witii buttered paper and a close 
cover, and set it on a hot hearth, with fire over it ; give it an hour and 
a hal£ Serve it with onion or apple sauoe* 
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lb Roast Ducks. — Pidt, draw, and singe them. Cut off the hcacx } 
dip the feet in boiling water to remove the yellow skin ; truss them 
plump, turning the feet fiat upon the back. Stuff the same as goose^ 
and serve with gravy and apple sauce. An hour will roast a ducic. 
Green peas, usually accompany roast duck. 

' Stewed Duck vdth Green Peas, — Put a deep stew-pan on the fire. 
with a piece of fresh butter ; singe the duck ; flour it, and put it in iiw& 
stewpan to brown, turning it two or three times ; pour out the fat, but 
let the duck remain in the pan ; put to it a pint of good gravy, a pint 
of peas, two' lettuces cut small, a bun^e of sweet herbs, and a' little 
pepper and salt ; cover close, and let wem stew half an hour. Give 
the pan a shake now and then. When they are just done, grate in a 
little nutmeg and a little beaten mace, and thicken it with a piece of 
butter rolled in flour ; shake it all together for a few minutes ; then 
take out the sweet herbs, lay the duck in a dish, and pour the sauce 
orer it. Garnish vrith mint, chopped fine. 

Potted Seo/'Ducks. — Parboil the giEzards, livers, and hearts ; chop 
them fine ; mix with bread-crumbs and butter, seasoned with pepper 
and salt^ and if you like, a litlje minced onion and sage. Fill the bod- 
ies and crops with the stuffing, and sew them up. Then have ready a 
pot with some boiling water in it, and a couple of sticks laid across, in 
the form of an X, so as jiot to touch the water. JLay the ducks on 
these ; {dace them over the fire, and let them remain till quite tender, 
keeping the pot closely covered, so as to prevent the escape of the savor 
with the steam. ^ 

Next lay slices of parboiled pork on the bottom of a clean pot ; lay 
the ducks in ; cook, and turn, till of a fine brows. Make gravy as foi 
other poultry, and serve with currrant jeUy. ^ 

RoaM Chickens, — Observe the previous directions as for roasting tur- 
key ; and if you wish to do several at once, put tiie spit through the 
bodies the other way. To roast chickens takes about an hour. K they 
are small they will do in three quarters of an hour. ■ 

l?0(Mi CA-ic/ce©—anoiAer way.— Draw, singe, and truss the chickem 

and put it between some slices of bacon ; take care to tie up the legs on 

the spit) so that they be kept firm ; baste it with its own gravy ; when 

done to a point, (i. e. half an hour,) serve with cresses round it, sea- 

oned with vinegar and salt. 

(MckenFricassee.'-BaiSS boil a chicken m a little water, let it cooL 
then cut it up, and simmer in a gravy made of some of the water in 
which it was boiled, and the neck, head, feet, liver, and gizzard stewed 
well together. Add an onion, a faggot of herbs, peppei and salt^ and 
thicken with bntter rolled in fiour added to the strained liqut>r witb 
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a little natmeg, then ^ve it a boil, and add a pint of creant stir over 
the fire^ but do not let it boiL Put thci hot chicken into a dish, pour 
the sauce over it, add some fried forcemeat balls, and garnish with sli- 
ces of lemon. . 

* 

Boiled Fowls, — Flour a white cloth, and put the fowls in cold water 
t them simmer three quarters of an hour, serve with parsley and but- 
*jer, or oyster or celery sauce. The fowls may be covered with a white 
sauce if sent cold to table. 

Boiled Fowls with OysU^s, — Take a young fowl, fill the inside with 
oysters,, put it into ajar a»d plunge the jar in a kettle or saucepan of 
water. Boil it for one hour and a half. There will be a quantity of 
gravy from tkie juices of the fowl and ^oysters in the jar ; make it into 
a white sauce, with the addition of egg, cream, or a little flour and but* 
ter ; add oysters to it, or aerve it up plam with the fowl. The gravy 
that comes from a fowl dressed in this manner will be a stiff jelly the 
next day ; the fowl will be very white and tender, and of an exceeding- 
ly fine flavor. 

Chicken Fie. — Wash acd cut the chicken (it should be young and 
tender,) in pieces, and put it m a dish ; then season it to your taste with 
salt, pepper, a blade or two of mace, and some nutmeg. When your 
paste is ready for liie chicken, put it in, and fill it about two-thirds 
with water y add several lumps of good sweet butter, and put on thtf 
top crust. A pie with one chicken will require from one hour to three- 
quarters of an hour to bake; 

^^Fowl^ Cold, to dress,-^'E9ke the remains of a cold fowl, remove the 
skin, then tlie bones, leaving the flesh in as large pieces as possible ; 
dredge with flour, and fry a light brown in butter : toss it up in a good 
gravy well seasoned, thicken with butter rolled in flour, flavor with 
lemon, and serve hot with sippets. 

Chicken Currie, Out up the chicken raw, sUce onions, and fry both 
m butter with great care, of a fine light brown ; or, if you use chick- 
ens that have been dressed, fiy only the onions. Lay the joints, cut 
into two or three pieces each, into a stew-pan, with a veal or mutton 
gravy,^ and a clove or two of garUck. Simmer till the chicken is quite 
tended. Half an hour before you serve it, rub smooth a spoonful or 
two of currie-powder, a spoonful of flour, and an ounce of butter ; and 
add this, with four large spoonfuls of cream, to the ste^tv. Salt to your 
taste. When serving, squeeze in a iiLtie lemon. 

Fowl Broiled, — Separate the back of tbe fowl and lay the two gidea 

open, skewer the wings as for roasting, seafiou well with pepper and 

• salt, and broil ; send to table with the inside of tne fowl to the surfacd 

of the dish ; it is an admirable breakfast dish when a jovmej h to oe 

perfoimed. 
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Chhktin Pnca9^9fi -with Green Com* — Cut the com from the oob 
«>v«r with water auti stew until nearly done — cut up your chicken, 
put it in witii the com, and let them simmer for half 4ai hour. Put in 
H little pepper c;nd a tea cup of cream or milk, thicken with flour, stif 
In some butter- -put youi b»alt in ast. 

To RoaSt Partridges, — Piok^ draw, singe, and cletui them the sam 
as fowls. Make a slit in the neck and draw out the craw ; twist the 
neck round the wing and bring the head round to the side of the breast 
The legs and wings are' trussed the same as fowls, only the feet are 
left on and crossed over one another. Put them down to a clear fire 
and baste well with butter. When about half done, dust a little flour 
over them ; let them be nicely browned. They will require to roast 
I from twenty minutes to half an hour each. Serve on toasted bread 
dipped in the gravy, with gravy and bread-sauce. 

-To Roast Pigeons. — Pick, draw, and trass them, keeping on the feet 
<^hop the liver with some parsley, add crumbs of bread, pepper, salt 
and a little butter ; put this stuf&g inside. Slit one of the l^, and 
slip the other through ii ; skewer and I'oast theln half an hour ; baste 
them well with butter. Serve with brown gravy in a boat and bread- 
sauce 

Pigeons in Jelly. — ^^Make some jelly of calTs foot, or if you have the 
liquor in which a knuckle of veal has been boiled, it will answer the 
same pui-pose ; place it in a stewpan with a bunch of sweet herbs, a 
blade of mace, white pepper, a slice of lean bacon, some lemon peel, . 
and the pigeons, which, being trussed and their necks propped up to 
«make them appear natural, season to your palate. Bake them ; when 
they are done remove them from the liquor, but keep them covered 
close, that their color may be preserved. Remove the fat, boil the 
whites of a couple of eggs with the jelly to clear it, and strain it ; this 
is usually done by dipping a cloth into boiling water, and straining it 
through it, as it pixivents anything like scum or dirt sweeping through 
the strainer. Put the jelly rough over and round the pigeons. 

To roast Snipes or Woodcocks, — These are hot drawn. Spit them' 
on a small bird-spit, flour and baste them with a piece of butter, lay a 
shce of bread toasted brown in the dish, and set it under tjie snipes 
for the trail to drop on. When they are done enough, take them up 
and lay them on a toast. Have ready, for two snipes, a quarter of a 
pint of good gravy and butter j pour it into a dish, and ^set it over a 
chafln^ieh for a few minutes. Garnish with lemon. 

To roa£t a Rabbit. — Having drawn and skinned it, wash it in waim 
water, dry it, truss it, and stuff it as follows — Beef-suet chopped fine; 
a few bread-crumbs 3 a little thyme, marjoram, and savory ; a little 
grated lemon-peel, pepper and salt, mixed together with an egg ; put 
it into the belly of the rabbit and sew it up. Suspend it before a 
good fire, and do not put it too close al first baste it well with but 
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ter or veal dripping, and dredge it two or three timeft with flour. 
When it is suflSciently roa/»ted place the rahhit in a hot dish: put a 
little water in a saucepan, a lump of butter rolled in flour, and pour 
the gravy in from the drippingrpan ; give it a boil up and pour it over 
the rabbit. 

To stew Rabbits, — Wash the rabbits^well j cut them in pie<ses, aod 
put them in to<«8cald for a few minutes. Melt a piece of butter iaj 
which fry or brown the rabbits for a short time. When s%ht) j 
browned, dust in some flour «5 then add as much gravy or hot water *^ 
will make sufficient soup. Put in onions, ketchup, peppw and salt, a^. 
cording to tsfete. Stew for an hour slowly. 



GRAVIES. 

General Directions Respecting Gravies. — Gravy niiay be madt 
quite as good of the skirts of beef, and the kidney, as of any othc 
meat, pi^pared in the same way. 

An ox kidney, or milt, makes good gravy, cut all to pieces, and pre 
pared as other meat ; and so will the shank end of mutton that ha# 
been dressed, if much be not wanted* 

The shank-bones of mutton are a great improvement to the richnesi 
of gravy 5 but first soak them well, and scour them clean. 

To dress Gravy thai^ will keep a Week, — Out clean beef thin, puf 
It into a frying-pan without any butter, and set it on a fire covered 
but take care it does hot burn ; let it stay till all the gravy that eomei 
out of the . meat is dried up into it again ; put as much water as wiU 
cover the meat, and let that stew away. Then put to the meat a 
small quantity of water, herbs, onions, spice, and a bit of lean ham ; 
simmer till it is rich, and keep it in a cool place. Do i^t take off th6 
fat till going to be used. «. 

Ctsar Gravy. — Slice beef thin ; broil a part of it ov^ a very clestt 
fire^ just enough to give color to the gravy, but not to dress it ; put 
that and the raw into a very nicely tinned stew-pan. with two onions. 
a clove or two,' whole black peppers, berries of allspice, and a bunch of 
sweet herbs ; cover it with hot water, give it one boU, and skim it weli 
two or three times ; then cover it, and simmer till quite strong. 

CuUis, or brown Gravy, — Lay over the bottom of a st«w-pan a9 
much lean veal as will cover it an inch thick ; then cover the veaJ 
with slices of undressed gammon, two or three onions, two or three 
bay leaves, some sweet herbs two blades of mace, and three clovea 
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Oover the steir-pan, and set it over a slow fire ; but when the Jaioes 
eome out, let the fire be a little quicker. When the meat is of a fine 
brown, fill the pan with* good bee^broth, boil and skim it, then simmer 
an hour ; and add a little water, mixed with as much flour hjs vrill 
make it properly thick : boil it half an hour, and strain it. This ^wiJl 
keep a week: 

VecU Gravy, — Make it as directed for cullis ; but leave out the spice 
Iferbs and flour. It should be drawn "very slowly ; and if foF. wliite 
dishes, do not let the meat brown. 

Gravy for Fowls without Meat. — Clean the feet and ^zzard, and 
cut them and the neck into small pieces ; put them into a saucepan, 
with two smaU onions, a few sprigs of sweet herbs, a tearspoonful of 
whole pepper, and some salt, and the liver, to which add a pint of w^^ 
ter ; simmer an hour ; then mix the liver into paste with s^ little flour 
and butter ; strain the gravj to it, stir well and boil up.- 

Strong Fish Gravy.-^Slan two or three eels, or some flbunders ; gut 
and wash them very clean ; cut them into small pieces, and {>ut them 
into a saucepan. Cover them' with water, and add a little crust of 
bread toasted brown, two blades of mace, some whole pepper, sweet 
herbs, a piece of lemon-peel, an anchovy or two, and a tea-spoonful of 
horse-radish. Cover close, and simmer ; add a bit of butter and 
flour, and boil with the above. 



/- 



SAUCES. 

Sauce. — Few things require more care than making sauces. As most 
of them should be stirred constantly, the wl^e attentien should foe 
directed to thelh ; the better way is to prepare the sauces before 
cooking those articles which demand equal care ; they may be k«pt 
hot in the bain-marie ; butter and those sauces containing eggs ought 
never to boiL The thickest stew-pan should be used for making sauces 
and wooden spoons used for stirring them. 

Melted Butter. — ^This must be made of fresh butter. Cut down the 
butter into small pieces, and put them into a small saucepan with cold 
water, in the proportion of an ounce of butter to a tablespoonful of 
water. Throw in flour for a dredger with the one hand, while with 
the other you t«m the saucepan rapidly round, so as to cause the flour 
to mix without lumping. A small quantity of flour is sufficient. You 
Qow for the first time take the saucepan to the fire, and continue tum- 
mg or shaking it till the butter is thoroughly melted. When it boils 
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It is ready ; it should then have the consistency of rich cream. If it 
should oil io making, it may be partly recovered by putting a little 
cold water into it, and pouring it several times into and out of a basin 
This sauce is the foundation of a number of other sauces, various ad* 
ditions being made to it for the sake of variety. 

Oyster Sauce. — Saye the liquor in -openii^ the oyster, and boU it 
fivith the beards, a bit of mace, and lemon-peel. In the meantime 
throw the oysters into cold water, and drain it oJQT. Strain the liquor 
«nd put it into a saucepan with them, and as much butter, mixed with 
% little milk, as will make sauce enough; but first rub a little flour 
with it. Set them over the fire, and stir all the time ; and when the 
butter has boiled once or twice, take them off, and keep the saucepan 
aoar the fire, but not on it ; for if done too much, the oysters will be 

hard. Squeeze a little lemon*juioe and serve. 

• • " 

Lobster Sauce. — Pound the spawn, and two anchovies; pour on 
them two spoonfuls of gravy ; strain all into some butter melted, as 
wili be hereafter di^-ected ; then i ut in the meat of the lobster, give 
it one boil, and add a squeeze of lemon. 

Another way. — ^Leave out the anchovies and gravy, and do it as 
above, either with or without a little salt and ketchup as you like. 
Many prefer the iBavor of the lobster and salt only. 

Sauce for Fowls of any sort. — Boil some veal-gravy, pepper, salt, the 
juice of a Seville orange and a lemon, and a quarter as much of port 
wine as of gravy : pour it into the dish, or a boat. « 

Onimi Sauce. — Pee! the onions, and boU them tender : squeeze the 
water from them, then chop them* ana add to them butter that has 
been melted rich and smooth, as will be hereafter directed, but with a 
little good Tnilk instead of water ; boil it up once, and serve it with 
boiled rabbits, partridges, scrag or knuckle of veal, or roait mutton. A 
turnip^ boiled with the onions makes them milder. 

Mint Sauce. — Soak a bunch of young mint until all the gravel is re- 
ipoved from it, strip the stalks and chop up the leaves, then mix them 
with vinegar, water, and powdered white sugar. The sugar should be 
well melted before the sauce is served. It is cceneraUy eaten with roast 

lamb, and imparts to it a delicious flavor. 

•• 

Bread Sauce.— GvX in slices' the crinnb of a French roll, to which 
add a few peppercorns, one whole onion, a little salt, and boiling milk 
» enough to cover it, let it simmer gently by the side of the fire till the 
bread soaks up the mUk, add a little thick cream, take out the onion, 
and rub the whole through a sieve, make it very hot, and serve with 
game or fowls. 

Egg Sauce. — ^Boil* three eggs hard, cut them in small squareS) and 
mix them in good butter, sauce, make ft veiy hot^ and squeeze in somt 
lemon juice before you serve it. * . 
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€oi Sauce, — Takes, bunch of parsley, chervil, two Bhalots, two cloves, 
ft bay leaf, some mushrooms, a bit of butter, soak all together on the 
fire, addmg a small spoonful of flour, and milk or cream sufficient to 
boil to the consistence of a sauce, and add to it some chopped pursley 
first scalded. 

Eel Sauce* — Cut the eels into large pieces and put them into^a stew- 
pan with a few sUces of bacon, ham, veal, two onions, with all sorts of 
roots, ftoak it till it catches, then add a glass of white wine and good 
broth, a little cullis, three or four tarragon leaves, chervil, a clove of 
garli<^ two spiceg/, and a bay leaf; simmer for an hour, skim it very well 
and sift it in a sieve for use. 

Celery Sauce. — Three heads of fine white celery cut into two-inch 
lengths, keep them so, or shred them down -as straws, boil them a few 
minutes, strain them oSj retaiii the celery into the stewpan, put either 
some brown or white stock and boil it until tender, if too much liquoi 
reduce it by boiling, 4^hen add either white or brown sauce to it, seasov. 
it with sugar, cayenne, pepper, and salt. • 

Superior Sauce for Plum Pudding* — Mix six yolks of eggs with four 
spoonfuls of sifted sugar an(l butter mixed together ; have a pint of boil- 
ing cream which you will mix with your yolks, afterwards put it on the 
fire and stir it until it is of the consistency of sauce, then add to it a 
good wine-glass of brandy. 

. T(ymaio Sauce, — Fresh tqmatos, take out stalk, press them all tightly 
down in a jstewpan, cover them, put on the fire, strain off the liquor 
that is drawn from them, add to the tomatos a slioe of raw ham, two 
onioivs, let it stew for an hour, Ihen rub it through a sieve. Have in 
another stewpan a little gobd brown ^ sauce, put your tomato into ii, 
boil all together, season with cayenne, salt, sugar, and lemon juce. 

. French method, — Cut ten tomans into quarters and put them into a . 
saucepan with four (mions sUced, a little parsley, thyme, one clove, and 
a quarter of a pouna of butter ; set the saucepan on the fire, stirring 
occasionally, for three quarters of an hour ; strain the sauce through a 
horse-hair sieve, and serve with the dir3cted articles. 

AppU Sauce, — Pare, core, and sUce some apples, put them with f 

{ittle water into the saucepan to prevent them fr^m burning, add 9 
ittle lemon peel ; when sufficiently done take out the latter, bruise tht 
apples, put in a bit of butter, and sweeten it. 

Peach Sauce, - Take one quart of dried peaches, and wash them well . 
soak them in enough cold water just to cover, until they are tender 
stew in the same water, until they are. entirely dissolved, Sweetei 
with brown sugar, and send to table cold. 

Craitberry Sauce, — This sau<» is very simply made. A quart o? 
cranberries are washed an^ steWed with sufficient water to cover them 
when they J}urst mix with them a pound of brown sugarand stir then 
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wen. Before you remove them fron^ the fire, all the berriesubnuld 
have bm^t. When cold they will be jellied, and if thrown into a form 
while warm« will turn out whole. 



VEGETABLES. 

Observations on dressing Vegetables. ' 

Vegetables should be carefully cleaned from inseets and nicely^ 
washed. Boil them in plenty of water, anH drain them the moment 
they are done enough. If overboiled they will lose their beauty and- 
crispness. Bad cooks sometimes dress them with meat ; which is 
wrong, except carrots with boiling beef. 

To boil Vegetables green, — Be sure the water boils when you put 
the vegetables in. Make them boil very fast. Do not cover but watch 
them ; and if the water has not slackened, you may be sure th^y are 
done when they begin to sink. Then take them out immediately, or^ 
the color will change. • 

So^ water" is best for boiling vegetables; but if only hard can 
be obtained, a very small bit of soda, o^ carbonate of ammonia, will 
soften it. 

To restore frost-bitten vegetables, lay them in cold water an hour 
before boiling, and put a |»ece of saltpetre in the saucepan when set on 
the fire. 

Green vegetables, generally, will require from twenty minutes to 
half an hour, fast boiling; but their age, freshness, and the season in 
which they are grown, requires some variation of time. They should, 
almost invariably, be put on in boiling water. 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes require no attention for the preservation of their color, but 
their flavor will be spoiled if their dressing be not attended to, which, 
although of the most simple nature, is frequently ill performed. The 
best mode of doing it is to sort the potatoes, and choose them of an 
equal eize ; wash them with a scrubbing-brush, and put. them into cold 
water sufficient to cover them and no more. About ten mifiutes after 
the water has come to a boil, take out thie half of it, and replace i^ with 
cold. This, by attracting the heated vapor from tbe heart to the smv 
{ace, dries the potatoes, and makes them mealy. When they are done 

4» 
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. poor off the water ; remoye the lid ; sprinkle in a little fine salt ; -^yb. 
the pot a shake, and turn it down to the fire, so as to dry the potatoes, 
which the sprinkle of salt favors, hy assisting in the escape of the 
steam. If. you serve them mashed, let it he done quickly as possible. 
Remove all specks; wipe out your kettle, put them back, apd mash 
with a pestle, adding a piece of butter, or a cup of rich cream, <n 
milk if you have it, with a little salt and pepper. After potatoes get 
old it is best to pare them, always, before boiling. You can, if yon 
choose, brown your mashed potato in a stove oven ; but it is v^zfrgood 
without. 

Potato Balls. — Mash boiled potatoes till they are quite smootli ; add 
a little salt, then knead them with fiour to the thickness required; 
toast on the griddle, pricing them with a fork to prevent their blister- 
ing. Eat them warm, with fresh butter ; they will be found equal to 
crumpets, and much more nutritious. 

Potatoes mashed with Onions, — Prepare some boiled onions by pafe- 
ing them through a sieve, and mix them ?rith potato^. Regulate the 
' ppoportions according to taste. 

■ Roasted Potatoes^ — Clean thoroughly ; nick a small piece out of the 

"[ skin, and roast in the oven of the range ; a little butter is sometimes 

' rubbed over the skin to make them cri'sp. 

* Boiled Potatoes, — Rather more than parboil the potatoes \ pare off 

\ the skin, flour them and lay them on a gridiron over a clear fire ; send 

them to table with cold fresh hutter. 

Fried Potatoes, — Remove the peel from an uncooked potato. Afber 
it has been thoroughly washed, cut the potato into thin slices, and lay 
\ them in a pan with some fresh butter, fry gently a clear brown, lay 

them one upon the other in a small dish, and' send to table as an 
cnijv mets. 

To mesh Potatoes, — Boil the potatoes as above \ peel them, and re- 
move all the eyes and lumps ; beat them up with butter and salt in a 
wooden mortar until they are quite smooth ; force them into a mould 
which has been previously floured, turn into a tureen which the flour 
will enable you to do ; brown them before the fire, turning gently so 
as not to injure the shape, and when a nice color send' to tiuble. They 
are sometimes coated with white of egg, but they may be cooked 
without. - 

Potatoes fried whole* — When nearly boiled enough, put them into a # 
stew-pan with a bit of butter or some good beef dripping ; shake them 
about often to prevent burning, till they are brown and crisp ; then 
drain them from the fat. It will be an improvement if they are loured 
and dipped in the ycdk of an egg, and then rolled in finely-sifted bread 
vnsDbs. 
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Svysft PoUUoes>.' - (V» ' should neither be pared nor ciat ; but seMt 
Di\cde that are neai-jiBt of a size, to cook k>gether. When done, poiir off 
tne w^t^r and let ihem steam as other potatoes. Thej are sometunea 
half boiled, then cut m slices, and fried in sweet drippings, or butter 
The best wikj to keep vhem is to buiy them in dry sand. 

ZThese 4it> I evi^ roasted or baked than boiled. 

' . "* 

Ih bake ^fi^em. — Wash them clean and wipe them dry ; then plac« 
tbeaf ilk a quick oyen.- They wHl take from a half of an hour to an 
hour, according to their siz. 

To roast them, — Prepare them as for baking, and either cook them 
in the hot ashes of a wood fire, or in a dutch oven. They take from 
half to thiee»quarters of an hour to be done. 

To boil Cabbages, — Out off the stalk, and strip off the outer leaves, 
quarter, ai^d wash them in plepty of water, and leave them to soak, 
top downwards, with a little salt in the water, for an hour or two. 
Put them into pleftty of boiling water, with a goodhandfrd of salt and 
i bit of soda, and boil them till the stalk feels tender. Cabbages re- 
quire boiling from twenty to forty minutes, according to their size. 
Drain them through a colander. .jQreens may be pressed between two 
plates. 

To stew Cabbage. — Parboil in milk and water, and draiu it ; then 
ehred it, put it into a stew-pan, with a small piece of butter, a small 
tea-cupful of cream, and seasoning and stew tender. Or, it may be 
stewed in white or brown gravy. 

To pickle Red Cabbage. — Slice it into a colander, and sprinkle each 
layer with#iit ; let it drain two days, then put it into a jar, and pour 
boiling vinegar enough to cover, and put a few slices of red beet^root. 
Observe to choose thirpurple red cabbage. Those who like the flavor 
of spice will boil it with the vinegar. Cauliflower cut in branches, and 
thrown in after being salted, wiU look of a beatiM red. 

To dress Cauliflowers, — Having picked them into small pieces^ which 
is absolutely necessary in order to remove the slugs with which this 
vegetable abounds, wash it thoroughly in several waters, and let it lay 
to soak for full an hour before you dress it. Put it into a saucepan of 
boiling water, with a lump of salt, and when tender it will be done ; 
let it drain in a colander, and serve it up with melted butter. Some 
persons may prefer to see them brought to. table whole; but they must 
then take the chance of being helped, along with the cauliflower, to 
some unsightly insect, which would be sufficient to disgust the least 
delicate stomach ; besides, if properly boiled, and laid carefully in the 
dish, the pretty appearance of the vegetable is by no means deitroyed 
by its having been divided. 
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To b&U JSpinath, — Spinach requires more Cjlre in c!0ft&ing than nsxy 
other vegetable. Each leaf must be picked separately from the stem 
or root, and washed in several waters. Ihit it in a colander to drain ; 
after which put it into a saucepan to boiL If required to have a laild 
flavor, boil in a considerable quantity of water, but when^he bitter of 
the spinachiis liked, boil in very little water. It is usually dressed 
with hardly any water. Put in a little salt with itj and press it down 
frequently. Let it boil or stew till it is quite soft. When done, spread 
a towel^over a colander,, and pour the spinach into the toweL 'then 
squeeze the water from it chop it firte, and put into a stew-pan with a 
' little salt and a bit of butter. After stirring and beating for a minute, 
put it into a flat dish, and make it in squares with a knife, cutting it 
quite^through, for the sake of letting it be easily helped at table. 

To boil Tutnip8. — Pare your turnips pretty thick, split them and 
boil them in plenty of water with salt in it for about half an hour, ^;ry 
them with a fork ; if tender they are done ; strain and serve them 
with a little melted butter in a boat, or mash them up with a littlejbot- 
ter, pepper and salt. They should be boiled by themselves. 

To boil Carrots. — Scrape and wash them, then split them in two, if 
very large into four, and cut them across ; Parsnips are dressed in the 
same manner. When cold, they are very nice cut ii^ slices and fried.. 

Aspara^gus.-^Cnt the heads about four or five inches long ; scrape 
them and throw them into cold water ; tie them in bundles ; put them 
itto boiling water with' plenty of salt in it ; let them come quickly to 
a boil — they will take from a quarter* of an hour to twenty minutes. 
When tender take them up with a slice ; drain them weU ; remove 
the string, and lay the asparagus in a dish, heads inward% on slices of 
toast previously dipped in the liquor. Serve, with melted butter. Sea- 
kale is dressed in the same manner. 

Beets, — They must not be scraped or cut, as they would then lose 
their color and sweetness. . Salt the water, and boil them for an hour, 
in summer, and in the winter for three hours. It makes a fine pickle 
if cut hito slices when cold, and put into vinegar. 

Onions, — Select the white kind, peel them, and put them into boil- 
ing milk, with a little salt, and let them boil p:om half an horn* to three 
quarters. Drain them through a colander and serve them with melt 
ed butter. * 

Tomatoes baked, — Peel, and put them into a.dish, with salt, pepper, 
and a little butter over them ',' then a layer of breadcrumbs, another 
of tomatoes; then more bread-crumbs, and soon until the dish be 
filled ; the top is to be bread-crumbs. Bake three quarters of an hour 
or longer, according to the size of your dish. Some persons add nuti 
vo/Bg and sugar to the other seasoning. 
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7b bitU Beans, — After shelling, pnt them mto boiling water with a 
handful of ssdt ; they will be 'cooked in about half an hour ; when the 
skins feel tender they^are done enough ; strain them, and s^rve them 
with parsley and butter. 

French or Scarlet Beana.-^nt on the two ends and string them, 
liien split and cut them in two, throw thenrinto a pan of clean water, 
and put them into plenty of boilmg water with salt and a Jittle soda. 
When they are soft, which will be in about a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, strain Jhem through a sieve/ and serve them with 
itsaeHed butter in a boat. 

V 

Green Peas,— ^ A delicious vegetable, a grateful accessory to many 
dishes of a more substantial nature. . Green peas should be sent to 
table green^ no dishiooks less tempting than peas if they wear an au- 
tumnal aspect. Peas should also be young, and as short a time as pos- 
Bible should be suffered to elapse between tjie periods of shelling and 
boiling. If it is a matter of consequence to send them to table in per- 
fection, these rules must be strictly observed. They should be as near 
bf a size as a discriminating eye can arrange them ; they should then 
be put in a colander, and som^ cold water suffered to run through 
them in order to wash them ; then having the water in which they 
are to be boiled slightly salted, and boiling rapidly, pour in the pes^ ; 
keep the sauce^n uncoyered, and keep them boiling Bwiftly until ten- 
der ; they will take about twenty minutes, barely so long, unless older 
than they should be ; drain completely, pour them into the tureen in 
which they are to be served, and in the centre put a slice of butter, 
and when it has melted stir round the peas gently, adding pepper and 
salt ; serve as quickly and as hot as possible. 

To Dress Mushrooms. — Cut oflF the lower part of the stem, peel, and 
put them into a saucepan, with just enough water to keep them from 
burning ; put in a iittle salt, and shake them occasionally. When ten- 
der, flavor them with butter, pepper, and salt ; add -wine and spice if 
agreeable. Serve on buttered toast. 

Egg Plantr—Out the egg plant in slices half an inch thick, and lei 
it lay for several hours in salted water, to remove the bitter taste. 
To fry it put the shoes in the frying-pan with a small quantity of but 
ter, and turn them when one side is done. Be sure that they are 
thoroughly cooked. Stuffed e^ plant is sometimes preferred to fried. 
Peel the plant whole, cut it in two, and let it lay in salted water. Then 
scoop out the inside of the plant, chop it up fine, mixing crumbs ol 
bread, salt and butter with it ; fry it, return it to the hollow egg plant 
—join the cut pieces together, and let them bake awhile in an oven. 

Sweet Com, — Com is much sweeter to be boiled on the cob.' If made 
)nto sucatash, cut it firom the cobs, and boil it with Luna beans, and 
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% few slices of salt pork. It requires boiling from fifteen to thirty min- 
ates, according to its age. 

Dried Sweet Com, — Put it in soak over night, in warm water enongli 
to cover, and set it in a warm^lace. The next day put it to the fin 
in the same water, with more,Tr necessary, and keep it near the boil 
ing point for three hours ; but on no account let it boil, as this bar 
dens the com, and injures the sweetness. Be careful not to get too 
much water, for it is all to be retained ; and watch to see that it if 
not in danger of burning, keeping it wet with only just so much as it 
will finally absorb. Serve hot, seasoned with butter, pepper, and salt 
Com prepared in this way is almost as good as when fresh. 

To Dry Sweet Cofm, — Scald the ears in boiling water, until thcTmilk 
is set^ then take them up into a lai^ tray, and get the com off the cob, 
This is most expeditiously done, by passing the blade of an iron spoon 
slightly inclined to the cob, down the rows. Spread on large cloths ; 
and dry in the sim. 

Succotash, — About two parts of beans, to one of com [dried or greien] 
maketf the best succotash — prepare the corn same as above, stew the ' 
beanb well, a piece of salt pork give^ nice flavor, mix well together, 
and st^LSon, with salt, pepper and butter. * ^ 

Squaskes, — Gut up the squashes in pieces of an inch thick, having 
first pared the squash ; if old, extract the seeds and 1l>oil the pieces 
until they break, mash them with a spoon, boil them a little longer 
and when they are done, squeeze them through a colander. 2liix tl^m 
with a little salt and a small quantity of butter. - 

Salad. — Take one or two lettuces, split them in two, thoroughly 
wash them, and drain the water from them, then cut them into smidl 
pieces, and tlien mix them with small salad, celery, and beet root; cut 
in small pieces some young radishes, cut into small pieces sliced cu- 
>cumber, and an egg boiled hard cut into pieces and garnished about 
them. Make a sauce with the yo?ks of two eggs boiled hard, which rub 
well together in a basin with a wooden spoon, add a little pepper, 'salt) 
and mustard, when these are mixed to a smooth paste put in a few 
tea-spoonfuls of swe^t oil, mixing it well between each spoonful ; then 
mix in a few tea-spoonfuls of vinegar in the same manner ; when the 
sauce is mixed according to the directions, it will never require shaking, 
and will always look ]2i:e cream ; pour this sauce over the salad, or 
serve it in a cruet. 

Coldslaw. — Shave as fine as possible a hard head of white cabbage^ 
put It in a. salad bowl, and pour over it the usual salad dressing. 

Another way — is, to cut the cabbage head in two, shave it finely 
put it in a stewpan with half a tea-cupful of butter, a tea-spoonfiil of 
salt, two tablenspconfuls of '^inffar, and a salt-spooxifol of pepper ; cover 
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5lie stewpan, and set over a gentle fire for- five minutes, shakini^lt 
dccasionallj. When thoroughly heated, serve it as a salad. 

CucuTnbers.— Let them be fresh as possible, or they will be unwhole- 
some. Pare ; cut off the stem end to the seeds, and slice in cold water. 
some time before they are wanted. Serve with salt, pepper, vin^ar! 
and if you like, aiittle sa^ad oiL Onions are someth^es sliced up with 
them— and tomatoes are frequently prepared in the above manner 



EGGS, OMKLETTS, &0. 



It is very difficult to ascertain when ^gs are pe^ectly fresh. There 
are different rules on the subject, but they are idl liable to failure. One 
mode of judging, is to hold, the egg between the eye and the light of It 
candle, shadowing the eye with the haifd ; if the appearance is univer- 
sally luminous without any cloudiness, the egg is fresh ; if cloudy oi 
not uniformly luminous, it is probable that the egg is unfit for use. 

To boil £5?§'*«---The boiling of eggs is a very simple operation, but is 
frequently ill performed. The following is the best mode : — Put the 
egg into a pan of hot water, just off the boiL When you put in th^ 
egg, lift the pan from the fire and hold it in your hand for an instant or 
two. This will allow the air to escape from the shell, and so the egg 
' will not be cracked in boiling. Set the pan on the fire again, and ,boii 
for three minutes or more, if the egg be quite fresh, or two minutes 
Mid a half, if the egg'has been kept any time. Eggs to be used hard 
for salads and other dishes, should be put into cold water, and boiled 
for a quarter of an hour after the water comes to the boiL In thlB 
case, the shells should not be taken off till the eggs are cold. 

To Poach Eggs, — Take a shallow saucepan or fryingpan, and fill it 
about half ftdl of water. Let the water be perfectly clean, not a par- 
ticle of dust or dirt upon it. Put some salt into the water. Break each 
egg into a separate tea-cup, and slip it gently from the cup into the 
water. There is a knack in doing this, Without causing the ^g to 
spread or become ragged. A good way consists in allowing a Utile 
water to enter the cup and get below the egg, which sets the egg to a 
certain extent, before it is allowed to lie freely in the water. If the 
water be about boiling pointy one minute is sufficient to dress the egg ; 
hat the eye is the ^t guide ; the yolk Inust retain its liquid state, 
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lyiM in the centr§ of the white. Have buttered toaated bread pr^piir- 
^ on a dis\>, and cut in pieces rather lai^er than the egg ; then taJse up 
the eggs carefully with a small slice, pare off any raggied parts from 
the edges, and lay them on the bread. They may be laid on slices of 
fried bacon, when preferred. 

Buttered Egg8.-^Vxit a piece of butter in a saucepan, and melt it 
adding a little milk. Break tne eggs into a basin, and pour them into 
the saucepau. Season with salt and pepper, and continue stirring the 
egg8 till they are suMciently dressed. Serve on pieces of toastea' 
bread. 

Onielettfis,— Omelettes are composed of eggs and any t^ing that the 
fancy may direct to flavoi^d enrich them. Forii common omelette, 
take six eggs, and beat them well with a fork in a basin ; add a little 
salt. Next take a little finely chopped parsley, finely chopped eschalo* 
or onion, and two ounces of butter cut into small pieces, and mix all 
this withf the egg. Set a fryingpan oa the fire with a piece of butter 
in it ; as soon as the butter is malted, pour in the omelette, and con- 
tinue to stir it till it assume the appearance of a firm cake. When 
dressed on one side, turn it carefully, and dress it on the other. It 
* win be dressed sufficiently when it is hghtly browned. Serve it on a 
dish. 

Omektte Fritters. — Make two or three thin omelettes, adding a little 
sweet basil to the usu%l ingredients, cut them into small pieces,. and 
roll them into the shape of oUves, when cold dip them into batter, or 
enclose them into puff paste, fry and serve them with fried parsley. 

Onion Omelette, — Take two or three good sized onions, cut them into 
slices, and fry them in butter, when they are done add the yolks of two 
eggs, and 'a little chopped parsley, fry two «nall omelettes, on which lay 
the onions, with two or three anchovifes cut in slices, roll them up 
lengthways, fry some pieces of crumb, cut the omelettes to the shape and 
size of these, and place them ihei\»uji, pour melted butter, and strew 
bread crumbs, and grated cheese over them, and color it in the oven. 
Omelettes may be judiciously varied hj mincing tongue or ham with 
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BUTTEB, CHEESE. BTC. 

Butter— to Cton/y.— ^Scrape off the outsides of the butter you may 
"require ahd then put it into a stewpan by the side of a slow fire, where 
it must remain till the scum rises to- the topa]^ the milk settles at the 
bottom ; carefully with a ^)oon take off the scum, when clear it is fi 
for use. ^ 

Butter preserved far Winter. — Take tw© parts of the best common 

* Bait, one paH of good loaf sugar, and^one part saltpetre, beat them well 

together ; to sixteen ounces of butter thoroughly cleansed from the 

milk put onr junce of the aboye composition, work it well, and put it 

into pots when quite firm and cold. 

Cheess toasted, or a Scotch Rabbit. — Toast a slice of bread, butter 
it, toast a slice of cheese on both sides, and serve it on the bread. 

Cheese Fritters. — Take some 'mild brie or grayere cheese, add some 
inilk and butter, aiid put tlfc 'whole into a. saucepan, put to these 
ingredients fiour, eggs, and sugar, make into a paste, of which form 
your fritters, fry them of a nice color and serve, then sprinj^e with 
sugar, a small quantity of orange flowers may be added. 

Welsh Rabbit — another way. — Toast a slice of bread quick on both 

sides and butter it, toast a slice of cheese, ou one side, then lay that 

side upon your^ bread, then hold a hot salamaDderj or shovel over the 

_ other side, spread it with mustard and a little v^rF^]*} ^^P it hot, and 

X)vep it over. 



PICKLES. 

Rtdes to be observed with Pickles. 

jt, ' • ■ ■ 

Keep them closely covered ; and have jbl vrooden spoon, with hoieb 
tied to each jar ; all metals bein^ improper. Tbey should be well kepi 
from the air ; the large jars be seldom opened ; and sma^l ones, for the 
different pickles in use, should be kept for common supply, into which 
what is not eaten may be returned, and the top closely covered. 

Acids dissolve (he lead that is in the tinning of sauce-pans. When 
necessary to^boil vinegar, do it in a stone jar on the hot hearth. Pick- 
les should never be put into glazed jars, as salt and vinegar penetratea 
the glaze, which is poisonous. * 

Cucumbers.^ A\wsiy& select for pickling the small yoiwg wM «J^nder 
cucumbers, and leave about half an ii ch of the stem. ThU Always 
makes cucujnbers keep better. Put tiiem into a 8troD(( l»ii&e M l^*iy 
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are gathered. When you wish to gre^n and prepare a portion of tbcjoi 
for the table, coyer the bottom and sides of your kettle with vine, oi 
cabbage leaver ; lay in the picklea ; finish with a thick lay^ of leaves, 
and pour in cold fresh water enough to cover. Pirt the kettle over a 
moderate fire; bring ft to the scalding heat; and '^keep 'tiiem at that 
' point until perfectly green. If in the course of fen or twelve hou rs > 
they do not become so, renew the leaves, and repeat the process. When 
well greened, take them out; drain thoroughly ; put them in a stone jair 
and pour over enough of the best cider vinegar, boiling hot, to cover 
them. This mode is adapted to any kind of pickle which is first put 
in brine, and then greened, to be put in vinegar. ' 

To Pickle Tomatoes, — Throw them into cold vinegar 9S you gather 
them. When you have enough, take them out, lie some spices in a 
bag, and scald them in good vinegar. Pour the vinegar hot over the 
tomatoes. 

' To Pickle Red Cabbage, — Cut the cal>bage across in very thin slioes, 

i.^^ lay it on a large dish, sprinkle a good handful of salt over it, and cov- 
er it with another dish ; let it staild twenty-four hours, put it in a col- 
ander to drain, and then lay it in the jar. Take white-wine vinegar 
sufficient to cover it, a little mace, cloves, and allspice, and put them in 
whole, with one pennyworth of cochineal bruised fine, and some whole 
pepper. Boil it all up together, let it stand till coHi, then pour it over 
the cabbage, and tie the jar over with leather. 

Onions. — Boil some water with salt, pour it over the onions hot^ let 
them stand all night, then pe^ and put them into cold salt and water. 
Boil double-distilled vinegar with white^pice, and when cold, put voup 
onions in a jar and pour the vinegar over them ; tie them tight down 
whh leather. Mind always to keep pickles otied down close, or thev 
willspoiL 

• Peppers, — These are done in the same manner as cucumbers. If 
you do not hke them very fiery, first extra^rt the seeds. Peppers should 
never be put in the same jar with cucumljers ; but tomatoes are much 
improved by being pickled with them. The bell pepper is the beat for 
pickling. It should be gathered before it shows any signs of turning 
i^d. Peppers do not require any^spice. They may be stuffed like 
m»3goes. 

Walnuts, — When they will bear a pin to go into them, place in a 
brine of salt and water boiled and strong enough to bear an egg on it« 
being quite^ cold first. It must be well skimmed while boiling. . Let 
them soak six days, then change the brifie ; let them stand six more , 
then drain them and put them into a Jar ; pour over them a pickle of 
the best white wine-vinegar, with a good quantity of pepper, pimento, 
ginger, mace, cloves, mustard seeds and horseradish, all, boded together 
but cold. To every hundred of walnuts put six spoonfuls of mustard 
deed and two or tlu^ heads of shalot. Keep them six months. 
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TV PicMe Mushrooms. — Take btittbn muBhrooms ; rub and clean them 
with flannel and salt ; throw some salt Over them, and lay them in a 
Btewpa^with mace and pepper. While the liquor comes from them, 
keep sha^g them well till the whole is dried into them again ; then 
pour in as much vinegar as will cover them'; jrarm them on the fire^ 
and turn them into a jar. 

Mushrooms prepared in this manner are excellent, and will keep foi 
two years. 

To Pickle Nagturtiums. — Pick them when j^ung on a warm day; 
boil some vinegar with" salt and spice, and whdh cold put in the nastur- 
tiums ; or they may be put into old vinegar from which green pickles 
or onions have been taken — only boil it up afresh. 

To Pickle Beets, — Wash it, but" do not cut off any of the rootlets ; 
boil or bake it tender, peel it, or rub off the outside with a coarse cloth, 
cat it into slices, put them inlo a jar, wilii cold boiled vinegar, black 
pepper and ginger. 



V 



KETCHUP. 

TomcUo Ketchup, — Boil half a bushel of tomatoes until soft — force 
them throught a nne sieve, and put a quart of vinegar, one pint of salt, 
two ouAces of cloves, a two ounces of allspice, one and a half ounces of 
cayenne pepper, 1 table-spoonful of pepper, two heads of garlic skin- 
ned ; mix together and boil three hours, then bottle with being strained. 

Mushroom Ketchup, — Take a atewpan full of large-flap mushrooms 
that are not worm-eaten^ the skins and fringe of those you have pickled, 
throw a handful of fealt among them, ^ind set them by a slow fire 5 they 
will produce a great deal of Uquor, which you must strain ; and put to 
it four ounces of shalots, two cloves of garlic, a good deal of pepper, 
einger, mace, cloves, and a few bay-leaves — boil and skim very well. 
When cold, cork close. In two months boil it up again with » little 
^resh spice and a stick of horse-radish, and it will then keep the year, 
which mushroom ketchup rarely does, if not boiled a second time. 

Walnut Ketchup (cheap), — Take walnut-skins and put them in a 
Btone pan, let it stand covered up in fkdamp place for two or three weekft 
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* that the skins may decompose and ferment ; the more decayed tbey 

become the better will be your ketchup. Then squeeze them tkmougfa 
coarsa.. cloths, and let the liquor drop mto a clean pan ; when you hayc 
pressed out all the liquor you can, pour a little water on the skins, an<? 
'f again squeeze them dry. Then put the liquor into a pot, with a good 

I handful of salt, some allspice, and long pepper, and give it a good boiling 

for three or four hours, keeping it carefully skimmed. When eol(^ 
k bottle it, imd keep it in a diy, cool place. , Should it afterwards turn 

mouldy or ferment, you -need only boil it up and skim it, which will 
perfectly res tore Jt. If it be properly made, many persons cannot dis- 
tinguish it from the mushroom-ketchup, while the e:q>ense is com- 
paratiyely nothing. 



PIES AND PUDDINGS. 

General Rules* — ^In boiling puddings, mind that the cloth be perfectly 
cleam Dip it in hot water and dredge it well with flour. If a bread' 
pudding, tie it loose ; if a batter-pudding, tie it nearly close ; apple and 
gooseberry pudding, &c., should be tied quite close. When yoiAnake 
^* a batter-pudding, first mijr the flour well with milk, and stir in the 
other ingredients by degrees ; you will then have it smooth without 
lumps. The best way, however, for a plain battei'-budding is to strain 
it through a coarse hair-sieve, that it may have neither lumps nor the 
treadings of the eggs ; and for all other puddings strain the eggs when 
they are beaten up.* Be sui-e the water boils when you put your pud- 
ding in, and that it keeps boiling all the time, and that you keep it 
always covered with water ; y o" should also move it about two or three 
times at first or it may stick :* ^he pot; dip the pudding into cdd 
water immediately you take it oui^ which prevents it sticking. If you 
boil your pudding in a dish or basin, butter the inside before putting 
the pudding in ; the same should be done to the dish for a baked pud' 
ding or pie. 

The quality of pie-crust depends much on the baking. If the oven 
be too hot, the paste, besides being burned, will fall ; if too slack, it 
will be soddened, and consequehtly heavy. 

Paste should be made on a cold smooth- substa'tatce such as marble, 
with a light, cool hand. It should be made quickly ; much handling 
makes it heavy. Great nicety is required in wetti\ig the paste, too 
little moisture rendering it dif* and crumbly, while too much makes it 
tough and heavy ; and in either case, the paste cannot be easily work- 
ed. Practice alone can produce perfection in this art. 

Before commencing to make paste for pies or puddings, it is neces- 
sary \o place near at hand everything likely t» be wanted, to inspect 
all the utensils, to prepare all the ingredients, and though last, not letist 
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fto wash the hands and nails perfectlj clean ; foi the hands are the best 
tools to make paste with. 

Always use good sweet butter, dripping, or lard for pie or pudding 
crust. Some persons entertain the mistaken notioo that butter which 
cannot be eaten on bread will do very well for paste, on the contrary 
the baking or boiling of rancid fat increases the bad flavor. It is a good 
plan to wash the batter in clean spring water before using it. Make 
two or three holes with a fork in the cover of your pies, that the steam 
may escape. 

. To Make Drippings Crust. — ^Take half a pound of fresh, clean drip- 
ping, and work it well up into a pound and a half of flour ; rub it well 
in, and make it into .% paste with water with the chill taken off. If 
worked well, it makes an excellent crust ; some however, prefer butter, 
a quarter of a pound of which will be enough for a pound and a quar- 
ter of flour. 

Puff paste for Fruit Pies or Tarts. — The paste ft)r tarts is made 
much lighter than for meat pies. This is done by mixing a greatei 
quantity of butter with the flour. The 'proportion of ingredients i«5 
half a pbun(J of btitter to two pounds of flqur. Take one-third part of 
the butter which is to be used, and mix it with the flour, by rubbing 
together. If the butter is fresh, add a little salt. Put sufficient water 
to the flour to form it into a dough. Knead it quickly, and roll it out. 
Then divide the remainder of the butter into four or five equal portion*. 
Spread one of these portions equally over the paste, by means of a knife, 
or sticking it over in small pieces. Dredge lightly with iour, and roll 
up the paste, with the butter inside. Flatten the7)aste again with thf 
rolling-pin, and proceed in the same manner with the second portion of 
t>utter.; then proceed with the tfatrdtin the same manner, and soon, 
till all the butter is incorporated. In Baking tarts, the oven shouldCKt 
be so hot as for meat pies. 

Raised Crust for Meat-pies or Fowls, ^c. — Boil water* with a little 
fine lard,an equal quantity of dripping, or of ^butter, but not much 'of 
either. While hot, mix. this with as muoh flour as you will want, 
making the paste as stiif as you can to be smooth, which you will 
make it by good kneading and beating it with the rollin^pin. When 
quite smooth, put a lump into a cloth, or under a pan, to soak till near 
cold. 

Those who have not a good hand at raising crust may do thus : Roll 
the paste of a proper thickness, and cut out the top and bottom of the 
pie, then a long piece for the sides. Cement the bottom to the sides 
with egg, bringing the former rather farther out, and pinching both 
together ; put egg between the edges of the paste, to make it adhere at 
the sides. Fill your pie, and put on the oover, and pmch it and the 
pie cruft together. The same mode of uniting the paste is to be 
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observed if the sides are pressed into a tin form, in which the puU 
must be baked, after it shall be filled and covered ; but in thQ latter 
cajBC, the tin should be buttered, and carefully taken off when doce 
enough ; and as the form usually makes the sides of a lighter coloiir 
than is proper, the paste should be put into the oven again for a 
quarter of an hour. With a feather, put egg over at first. 

Bhubarby Goosebern/j Plum, and Currant Pie, — Make a good crust; 
lay a little round the sides of the dish ; throw some sugar on the bot- 
tom, and put in a little cup to suck in the juice ; lay in the frule, and 
put some more sugar at top ; then put in a very little wat«r ; wet the 
top of the crust that goes round inside ; put on the cover, ^nd pinch 
the edges together. Out the rhubarb into lengths of two inches, but 
do not skin it ; only trim it at top and bottom. 

Open Tbrte.— Line your dishes with thin light paste, fill in vrith 
preserved fruits or jam, and lay strips of paste across in squares or dia- 
monds. A sHort time will bake them. 

Mince Pies, — Take equal weights of tender roast beef, suetj currants, 
raisins, and apples which have been previously pared and cored, with 
half their weight of soft sugar, one ounce of powdered cinnamon, an 
equal quantity of candied orange and lemon-peel, and citron, a little 
salt, and twelve sour almonds blanched and grated. Chop the meat 
and the suet separately ; wash and pick the currants, stone the 
raisins and chop them with the peel ; and having minced sJl the ingre- 
dients very fine, mix them together, adding a nutnieg. 

Apple Pie. — Pare and take out the cores of the apples, cutting each 
apple mto four or eight pieces, according to their size. Lay them 
n^bjy in a baking-dish seasoning with brown sugar, and any spice, 
sucnas pounded cloves and cinnamon, or grated lemon-peel. A little 
quince marmalade gives a fine flavor to the pie. Add a little water, 
and cover with puff paste, as above directed. Bake for an hour. 

Rhubarb Pie, — Take the, tender stalks" of the rhubarb, strip off the 
skin, and cut the stalks into thin shces. Line deep plates with pie 
crust, then put in the rhubarb, vrith a thick layer of sugar to each 
layer of rhubarb — a httle grated lemon-peel improves the pie. Cover 
the pies with a crust, press it down tight upon the edge of the plate, 
and prick the crust virith a fork, so that the crust will not burst while 
baking, and let out the juices of the pie. Rhubarb pies Hhould be 
baked about an hour, in a slow oven, it will not do to bake them quick. 
Some cooks stew the rhubarb before making it into pies, but it is not 
so good as when used without stewing. 

Pumpkin Pt«.— ^Halve the pumpkin, take out the seeds, rinse the 
pumpkin, and cut it into small strips, stew them over a moderate fire 
m just sufficient water to prevent their burning to the bottom of th«^ 
pot When stewed soft, turn off the water, and let the pumpkis 
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Steam over a slow fire, for fifteen or twenty minuieSj taking care that 
it does not burn* Take it from the fire, and strain it when cool 
through' a sieye. If you wish to have the pies very rich, put to a quart 
of the stewed pumpkin two quarts of milk, and twelve eggs. If you 
like them plain, put to a quart of the pumpkin one quart of milk, and 
three eggs. The thicker the pie is of the pumpkin the less will be the 
nixmber of eggs required for them. One egg, with a table-spoonful of 
flour, will answer for a quart of the pumpkin, if very Uttle milk is us&d. 
Sweeten the pumpkin with sugar, and very little molasses, the sugar 
and- eggs should be beaten together. Ginger, grated lemon rind oi 
nutmeg, is good spice for the pies. Pumpkin pies require a very hot 
3ven. 

Peach Pie. — Take mellow juicy peaches ; wash and put them in a 
deep pie plate, lined with pie crust. Sprinkle a thick layer of sugar on 
each layer of peaches, put in about a tablespoonful of watery and sprin- 
kle a little fl6ur over the top ; cover it with a thick crust, and bake 
the pie from fifty to sixty minutes. 

Custard Pie, — Beat six eggs, sweeten a quart of rich milk, that haa 
been boiled and cooled ; a stick of cinnamon, or a yit of lemon-peel 
should be boiled in it. Sprinkle in a salt-spoonful of/sail;^ add the eggs 
and a grated yutmeg stirring the whole together, line two plates witn 
good paste, set them in the oven five minutes to hArden ; then pour in 
the custard and bake twenty or twenty-five minutes. 

Cocoarmt Pie* — Cut off the brown part of the cocoanut, grate the 
white part, and^ix it with milk, and set it on the fire and let it boil 
slowly eight or Ifen minutes. To a pound oiihe gy^ted cocoanut allow 
a quart of milk, eight eggs\four table-spoonsful of sifted white sugar, 
a glass of wine, a small cracker, pounded fine, two spoonsflil of melted 
butter, and half a nutmeg. The eggs and sugar should be beaten to-r 
gether tou^a froth, then the wine stirred in. Put them into the milk 
and cocoanut which should be first allowed to get quite cool ; add the 
. cracker and nutmeg, turn the whole into deep pie-plates, with a lining 
and rim of puff paste. Bake them as soon as turned into the plates. 

Phim or Apricot Pie.-r-Take eighteen fine apricots, cut them in 
halves and take out the stones, place them in a dish lined with puff 
paste, add four ounces of po\(rdered sugar, and four ounces of btltter 
lukewarm, then put on the upper crust, glaze vrith the white of egg, 
aad sprinkle sifted sugar all over, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Open Tarts — These are tarts without covers, made in flat di»hes. 
Cover the bottom of the dish with a common paste ; then cut a strip 
of puff paste and lay round the edge of the dish. Fill in the centre 
with any jam or preserved fruit. Decorate the top of the jam with 
narrow bars of paste crossed all oveif, or stamped leaves. Bake Jo? 
balf an hour. 

The above will answer for all k inds of Tart«. 
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king for Tarts, — After tarts arc baked, they are sometimes iced on 
tlie t >]), to improve their appearance. The icing is done in the follow- 
i:;u uiaaner : — Take the white of an egg, and beat it till it is froth. 
iS;>: \ i\d ."-ome of this with a brush or feather on the top or cover cf the 
tort. ivA ^hen dredge white sifted sugar upon it. Return the tart to 
tio v. li ;>r about ten minutes. 

Plain Bread Pudding, — ^Weigh three quarters of a pound of any odd 
s'^ii-ps of bread, either crust or crumb, cut them small and pour on 
then: a pint and a h^lf of boiling water to soak them well. Let it 
stand until the water is cool, then press it out, and mash the bread 
smooth with tli" back of a spoon. Add to it a teaspoonful of powder- 
ed giiic'er, moibt sugar to sweeten, three quarters of a pound of picked 
and dcan-d ciinants. Mix well, and lay in a pan well buttered ; flat- 
ten it down with a spoon, lay some pieces .of butter on the top, and 
bake in a moderate oven. Serve hot. 

Elegant Biead Pudding, — ^Takelight white bread, and cut it in thin 
slices. i''it in:<) a pudding shape a layer of any sort of preserve, thin 
a slice of broa<l and 'if peat until the^mould is almost full. Pour over 
all a pint of warm iii ilk, in which four well-beaten eggs have been 
mixed ; covoi tl e aiouM with a piece of linen, place in a saucepan with 
a little boili(?g wator, let it boil twenty minutes, and serve with pudr 
ding sauce. 

Suet Pttddin^. — To a pound and a quarter of flour, add a pound of 
■hred suet, with two oii;is beaten separately, a little salt, and a little 
ground gii^r, and just ' : onj^h mik to make it ; boil it fopr hours. It 
is very nice the next day cut in slices and broiled. ^ 

Boiled or baked Cii^tard Pudding, — Boil a pint of new milk ; let it 
stand until cold, and then mix it with four e^s well beaten, a httle 
essence of lemon, and sufiici-nt l'>af sugar to sweeten it. If baked, a 
paste should be laid round the sides vf the dish, and it will take twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven, if boiled, it will require ten ipinutes 
jonger. 

Lemon Pudding. — A quarter of a pound of suet, half a pound of 
bread-crumbs, four ounces of s i}jar, the juice of two lemons, the rind 
of them grated, and one hl ;. Bd it well and serve with padding 
sauce. • . 

Apple Pudding, — ^Four spr>opfnls of apples boiled as for sauce , 
squeeze into it the juice of two lemons, and the grated peel, add lump 
6i3gar, four eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter j put all together in a 
thin crust. Bake it half an. hour. 

Plum Pitdding, — Stone' half a pound of raisins, wash clean and 
pick half a pound of currants, chop half a pound of beef or motton suet 
very flne, have some ' bread-K^rumbs made fine through a wire sieve 
out flne a little candied orange, lemon, and citron, grate a little not 
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oeg) a few grains of powdeind ciimanion, brestlcet^t eggs [aeeording 
to the mxe pudding required,] hesA them up in' a large basin^ then add 
four spice and a quarter of a pcmnd of fine sugar,, then your candies, 
currants, and raisins, sweejen then a eup of cream or milk, add the 
grating of one lemon, mix in. bread-crumbs till it is quite stifiPand well 
mixed, add a glass of brandy and two of sherry, let it stand for some 
hoyrs ; butter a plain round mould if yon have it, sprinkle it all oyer 
with fried bread-crumbs. It will take three hours to steam. Pour 
sauce oyer it, any that may be approved. You will find it in another 
place in the book. 

A plain Rice Pudding. — Well wash and pick eight ounces office, 
and put it "into a deep dish, with two quarts of milk ; add to this two 
ounces of butter, four ounces of sugar, and a little cinnamon or nut- 
meg, groimd ; mix them well together, and bake in a yery slow oven. 
It will take about two hours. 

BreadrandrBiUter Pitdding,j:—GTes^ a dish well with butter, then 
sprinkle in a good thick layer of currants, well washed and picked ; 
il^d some brown sugar, and cover with thin slices of lighi white bread 
^OBtil the dish is filled by alternate layers of currants, sugar and bread. 
.3oii & pint of new milk^ add four well-beaten jolk» of eggs, a little nut- 
meg and grated lemon-peel ; pour into the dish containing the bread, 
Jbe^. and let it stand for an hour, then bake in a moderate oven. 
"' A paste may be pUt round the edge of the dish, but it is not neces- 
isary. 

ApricU ^lidding. — Split a dozen laige apricots, r^aove the stones. 
.Und scald till quite soft. Pour a pint of boiling cream i;^oq the gratea 
, crumbs of * penny loaf;. when, p^wly cold, a,dd four, ounces of sifted 
sugar, the .yolks of four well-beaten eggs, and a wine-glassful of white 
wine. Pound the fruit in a mortar, with half of their kernels ; mix the 
fruit and tjae other ingredients together. Line your dish with paste, 
put a layer round the edge, poor in the mixture, and bake for half an 
hour, J 

t CurrcBnt Ptidding.— An exoelkait lunily pudding may be made of 
the following ingredieuitc : — A pound of minoed suet, a pound of bread 
,prumbs or flour, three quarters of a pound of currants, washed and 
picked, a little powdier^d cinamon and grated nutmeg, and a very lit* 
tie salt. Beat two eggs, and iadd as much milk to them as will wet 
de whole.' Mix all togeth^tie in a cloth a& previously directed, and 
boil for three hours. 

Batter Pudding. — Take a quart of milk, mix with six table-spoonfuls 
of flour, six well-beaten eggs, a table-spoonful of powdered ginger, and 
a tea-spoonful of salt ; flour a cloth that has been w^t, or butter a basin 
and put the batter, into it, tie tight, and plunge it into boiling water 
the bottom upwards. Boil for an hour and a quarter, and serve with 
{diun melted butter, or sweet sauce. If aocordiiig to t4tte, half a pooiid 
gf w^I^washod cumratb in»v be added. 
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Indian Pudaing, &dSced— ^cald a quart of milk (skimmed ti Ik wis 
do), and stir in seiren tabje-spoonfal <^ sifted Indian meal, a tefr'Spoan- 
fnl of salt) a tea-capful of molasses or treacle, or coarse moist sugar, 
and a tablenspoonfm of powdered ginger oc sifted cinnamon: bake 
three or four hours tf whey is wanted, pour in a little cold miliL after 
it is all mixed. 

Potato Pudding.'^ Boil and mash some potatoes ; mix with tJiem 
some currants, sugar, and cinnamon, three or four eggs well beaten. 
B<Hne cream, enough to make it a thin mash ; line your dish with puff 
paste, bake it brown in a brisk oyen, not too much ; strew white sugar 
o?«r it when sent to table. 

Apple Dumplings, — Pare a few good Gozed baking apples, and roS 
oat some paste, diyide it into as many pieces as you have apples, cut 
two rounds from each, and put an apple uuder each piece, and put the - 
other over, join the edges, tie them in cloths, and boil them one hoar. | 

Apple Dumplings, Baked, — Make them as directed above, but instead 

of tying them in cloths, place them in a buttered dish, and bake them. ^ 

•« 

Suet Dumplings, — Make the paste the same as for suet padding, wet 
your doth, dust flour over it, put in the paste the size intended, tie i^ 
and boil an hour. 

Rice Dumplvngs, — Boil a poand of rice in two (][uart8 of water till it 
becomes quite dry, then take it off, and spread it to cool, lightening 
the kernels with a fork. Pare a dozen juicy apples - scoop out the 
cores, and fill the cavities with lemon and sugar. Spread over eveiy 
apide a thick coating of the boiled rice. Tie each in a separate doth. I 
BoU an hour and a half-— be careful you do not break in taming them < 
oat , . 

'^ Plain Indian Dumplings, — Indian dumplings arc very good made 
plain, by merely wetting the meal with scalding water, or milk, and 
adding a little salt. You can, if you choose, boil the whole together 
in a mould or buttered bowl ; cook at least four hours. If they are to be 
served for dessert, add a little molasses, and if you have it, a quartet i 
of a pound of finely minced saet. • > j 

Damson Dumplings,— Line a basin with a good hot paste crusty roO I 
ed rather thin, ml it with damsons, cover it and boil it in a doth fix* 
an hour ; when done pour melted butter over it, grate sugar round th6 a 
e^g^of the dish, and serve. ^^ / J ^ 'Ol 
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PAN0ACE8 AND FBITTSU. 

Rice Pancakes, — To half a pound of rice put two thirds of «|. plal of 
water^ boil it to a jelly ; when cold, add to it eight eggs, a pint of cream, " 
little salt and nutmeg, and a half of a pound of buHer melted ; mix 
well, adding the butter last, and working it only so much as will make ^ 
the batter sufficiently tluck. Fry them in lard, but employ as little a« ^ 
it is possible to fry them with. 

New England PancaJces.-^Mix a pint of creaiu^ five spoonfuls of fine 
floor, l^en yolks, imd four whites of eggs, and a very little salt ; firy 
them very thin in fresh butter, and between each strew sugar and 
einnamtm. Send up six or eight at once. , 

Fritten, — ^Make them of any of the batters directed for pancakes 
by dropping k small quantity into the pan ; or make the plainer sort 
and put pared apples sliced and cored into the batter, and fry some of 
it with each slice. Currants, or sliced 'ciuon as thin as paper, make 
an agreeable change. — Any sort of »«eetmeat or ripe fruit may be ^\ 
niade into fritters. 

Oyster Friiters — Blanch some of the largest oysters you can get 
but do not let them boil ; take off the beard, strain the liquor, and 
season trith cayenne pepper and a few drops of essence of anchoTies ; 
make this liquor into a good thick 'batter, 'using a little cream, have 
your stewpan with lard quite hot, then dip them separately into the 
batter, then fry them, use sflver skewers for them, if not dish on a 
iiapkin and fried parsley. ""^^ 

Apf^ Fritters. — Take two or three huige nusetinii; apples, pare them, 
thin, cut them half an inch thick, lay them on a pie dish, pour brandy 
oyer them, let them lie two hours ; make a thick batter, using two / 
eggs, have clean lard, and make it quite hot ; fry two at a time, a nice 
light brown, put them on the back of a sieve on paper, sift pounded 
sugar over them, glaze them with a shovel or salamander ; dish on a 
napkin. » . 

After they are cut in slices take out the core with a small romid 
'nitter. 

ly^cao Fritters* — Boil two large potatoes, scrape them fine; beat 
four yolks and three whites of eggs, and add to the above one^rge 
spoonful of cream, another of sweet wine, a squeeze of lemon, and a 
little nutmeg. Beat this batter half an hour at least. , It will be ex- 
tremely light. Put a good quantity of fine lard in a stew-pan, and drop 
a spoonful of the batter at a time into it. Fry th^oi ; and serve as a 
sauce, a glass of white wine, the juice of lemon, one desert-spoonful of 
peach-lesS* or almond water, and some white sugar warmed together 
not to be served in the dish. 
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OUSTARDS.. 



OXVSRAL DIRECTIONS. 

The common rale for these in eight eggs to a qnart of milk ; bat ;^ii|i 
can make very good custard with'six, or even four eggs to the qoart*" 
/histard may be boiled, or baked, either in caps, or one lai^ di^ It 
ioiay be put in a shallow paste, and prepared as a pie, or inta'a deep 
paste for a padding. There should always be a little salt in the flavor- 
mg. The milk should always be boiled, and cooled again be&re beiti^g 
OBed ; j;hi8 makes it moch r^'^her. 

- - ~.'r > , 

Custards Boiled. — Boil one quart of sweet milk, with stick cinnamon. 
^ tb^ rind of a lemon, and a tew laurel leaves or bitter almonds, and su- 
gar. Beat the yolks of eight eggs ak>ng with the whites of four of them ; 
add a little mHk, and strain the e^ into another dish. When the 
quart of milk boils, taVe it off the fire, and strain it ; then stir the egg 
into it. Return the whole to the saucepan, and set it on the fire again 
^stlrFing Constantly. Let it come to the boiling point ; then take it off 
the fire, pour it into a large jug^, and continue stirring it till it is nearly 
cold. It should now have the consistency of thick cream, and is ready 
for being poured into custard. 

Rice Custard, — Boil one quart of milk, with a little salt, and any 
flavoring you like, and into this pour three table-speonfids of ground 
rice, mix smeoth with a little cold milk, and one egg well beaten. Give 
h a boil up till it thickens, stirrii^ conertantiiy, and when cool ptit' Into 
cups. 

Ctistard^ Bo/ced.— Boil a pint of cream with mace and cinnamon; 
when cold, take four eggs, leaving out two of the whites, a little rose 
and orange-fiower water, a little ^jrhite wine, nutmeg, and sv^ar to 
your taste; mix them well t(^^her, and bake them in china cup& 

Lmnon Custard, — TaV e the yolks of ten eggs beaten, strain them, 
and whip them with a pint of cream ; boil the juice of two^ lemons 
sweetened with the rind of one, when cold strain it to the cream and 
eggs ; when it almost boils, put it into a dish, grate over tlo rind of a 
lem^ and brown it with a salamander. 
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OREAMS AND ICES. 



,^^tarrap;t Qf^eam* — Take some currants thoroughly ripe, bmL«!e them' 
ixiDOiLed CFjeam, add beaten cmnamon, and sweeten toyourtastt * tben 
Btr&in it through ft fine sieve, und s(»Te. ^ 

JStrawberries and raspberries may be done in the same way. Tbe^ 
f^finiit ought to be sweetened pneyious to putting in the creum, wfiicfa * 
should- be. used ahnost cold, else it is liable to curdle. 

Ice Creaina. — SpUt into pieces a vaniUa bean, and boil it in a very ' 
little milk, till the .flavor is well extracted ; then strain it. Mix two ■ 
table-spoonfuls of arrow-root powder, or the same quantity of fine 
powdered starch, with just sufficient cold milk to make it a thin paste j' 
rubbing it till quite smooth. Boil together a pmt of cr^am and a pint 
of rich milk; and while boiling stir in the preparo-tion of arrow-root, and 
the milk in whic}i the vanilla has beeu boiled. When it has boiled 
bard, take it ofij stir in a half a pound of powdered loa5«ugRr, and let*' 
it cobae to a boil again. Then strain it, and put it into a fi-eezer place <i 
in a tub that has a hole in the bottom to let out the water; and sur* ' 
round the fi*eezer on all sides with ice broken finely, and mixed with ' 
coarse salt. Ifeat the cream hard for an half an h<Mir< Then let it rbst ' 
occasionally taking off the cover^and scraping down with a long spoon 
the cream that sticks to the sides. When it is well frozen, transfer it ■- 
to a mould ; surround it ^ith ^esh salt and ice, and then freeze it over 
again. If you wish to flavor it with lemon instead of vanilla, take a ; 
large lump of sugar before you powder it, and rub it on the outside of ' 
a large lemon till the yellow is all rubbed off upon the |ggar. , Then, 
when the sugu* is all powdered, mix w*ith it the juice. TDo the same . 
for <»aBge» 

"^.OT strawbeny ice cream, mix with tte powdered sugar the juice of 
a quart of ripe strawberries squeezed thorough a linen bag. 

Pine Apple Ice. Qreanu — Pare a ripe juicy pine apple, chop it up fine 
and pound it to extract the juice. Cover it witii sugar and let it lie a 
while in a china bowL , When the sugar has entirely melted, sixain ! 
the jiiice into a quart of good cream, and add a little less than a pound ' 
of lo9f sugar. Beat up &e cream apd freeze it in the same manner as 

oomnioh ice cream. ■ '. ^ 

* .J 

Lemon OgaTW-— *rake a pint of' thick cream, and put it to the yolk*. o 
of two eggs well beaten, four ounoes of fine sugar, and the tfiin ri^ 9I .. -? 
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a lemon $ boil it up, then stir it till almost cold ; put the Juice of a 1^ 
mon in a dish or bowl, and pour the cream upon it, stirring it till qoHs 
cold. 
It is general eaten with preserves. 

Orange Cream, — Pare four oranges very thin, into twelve spoonfuls 
of water, and squeeze the juice on six ounces of finely powdered sugar. 
Beat the yolks of nine e^ well; add the peel and juice, beat them to* I 
gether. for some time. Then strain the whole through a flannel into a 
silver, or y&ej nice block tin sauce-pan ; set it over a gentle fire, «i|p4^ 
stir it one way till pretty thick, and scalding hot, but not boiling, or f^*^ 
wiU curdle. Pour it into jelly glasses. A few lumps of sugar should 
'be rubbed hard on the lemons before they arc pared, or a&r, as the 
peel will be so thin as not to take all the essence, and the sugar wi]l ^ 
extract it, and give a better color and flavor. 

Calves* Foot Jelly. — For one mould chop up two calves' feet, put them 
on in about four quarts of water to boil, this should be done the day 
before you require the jelly, keep it well skimmed and boil gently all 
day, it will then be reduced to about two quarts ; the next morning 
.take off all the grease and wash the tx)p with a tittle warm water, then 
rince it with cold,^lace the stock in the proper size stewpan to allow 
(t to boil well, then put in a paring of lemon, without any wMte adher- j 
Ing to it, two or three cloy^s, a piece of dnnamon, a few bruised cori- 
ander seeds, and a bay lea^ let it boil for a few minutes then take it' 
off to get cool. Have ready broken in a basin six or eight whites of | 
e^s and the shells, chop them up together, squeeze five or six lemons, 
strain the juice, add sugar to the whites of eggs and a glass of cold wa- 
ter, then add the lemon juice ; add all this well mixed into the calves' 
foot stock, place it on your fire and let it rise to the top of your stew- 
pan, be careful it does not go over, then take it off the fire, place it on 
the cover and put some hot coals upon it, let it stand a few minutes 
then run it jepeatedly through the jelly bag until beautifully bright and 
clear ; flavor it with what may be required. 

Rice /etty.-^Wash a large tearcupful of rice in several waters, 
put it into a saucepan of cold water to cover it, and when it boils, ada i 

two cupfuls of rich milk, and boil it till it becomes dry ; put it into a j 

shape and press it in weU. When cold, turn it out and serve mth. prs- ^ 

served currants, raspberries, or any sort oi fruit round it. 

Blanc Mange — Boil 1 ounce of isinglass, 3 ounces of sweet ai^ 6 
bitter almonds, well pounded in a quart of milk ; let it boil until the * 
isinglass is disolved ; then sweeten it, stir it until nearly cold, and put 
it into the mould. 

Rice Blanc Mange— Wt&h and pick a teacupfui of rice, which boil in 
a pint of milk till quite soft. Sweeten or season it with pounded cinna- 
mon or grated nutmeg. Pour it mto a shape, and, when cold, turn it 
out as already directed, it may be garnished with red or black cur- 
rant jelly, which is to be eaten along with ^t. 
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Murmalade. — ^Marmalade may be compost ahnoBt of any frsit^ llie 
{>est Qoweyer for this parpose are apricots, peaches, oranges, quinces, 
)gga, plums, apples, &c., they are usually made by boiling the fruit and 
sugar together to a kind of pulp, stirring them constantly whilst on the 
fire, it is kept in pots which most not be coyered till the marmalade 
is^ quite cold, the proportion of sugar is half a pound to each pound of 
fruit. 

A Charlotte Russe. — Cut as many very thin slices of^hite bread as 
-wiB cover the bottom and line the sides of a baking-4ish, but first rub 
it thick with butter. Put apples, in thin slices, into the dish^ in layeirs, 
till full, strewing sugar between, and bits of butter. In the meantime, 
soak as many shoes of bread as will cover the whole, in warm milk, 
over which lay a plate, and a weight to keep the bread close on the 
apples. Bake slowly three hours. To a middling-^ized dish use half a 
pound of butter in the whole. 



JELLIES-PBESEBYING, &o. 

« 

PRESEEVINQ. 

Creneral Directions. — Gather the fruit when it is dry. Do not boil 
the fruit too long, as that hardens it ; pour boiling water over the sieves 
used. Let the pots and jars containing fresh-made sweets remain un- 
covered for two days,, then soak a split bladder and tie it tightly over 
the top ^ in dr3dng it will shrink to the pot and render the latter per- 
fectly sur-tight. Keep preserves in a dry but not in a warm place. Be 
sure to use sufficient sugar ; this, with keeping them air-tight, is the 
onjy way to avoid the risk of their spoiling. 

Ijfi Clarify Sugar for Sweetmeaia, — For each pound of sugar allow half 
a piat of water, and for every three pounds, allow the white of an egg. 
Mix when cold, boil a few mmutes, and skim it ; let it ststnd ten min- 
utes, then skim it agiun, and strain it. 

To Clarify hingUus. — Dissolve an ounce of ismglass in a cupful of 
beiliDg water, skim it, and drain it through a coarse cloth. JeUies, can- 
dies, and blancmange should be made in a deau coppjor pot, or a bell- 
metal preservin^pan, and stirred up with a silver or wooden spoon. 

Caodied 1^£^9.— Preserve the fruit, then dip it in sugar boUed to 
candy thickness, afterwards dry it. Grapes may be thus dipped tmcooked 
and then dried. Or fruit may be taken from the simp when preserved, 
rolled in powdered fugar, and afterwards set on a sieve to diy. 
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Red' ifr Black Curmht /e%.---Strip the: cnrruitB, put than in Jars of 
IMtns, laid htke them ; Btiiiiii off the jnice through a sieve ; havii^ loaf sugar 
poanded and dried, in the proportion of one pound to one pint of juice 
set the juice over the fire, and when boiling, throw in the sugBr gradu* 
aily, stirring the whole time \ hoil 0ye minutes after all the sugar has 
been dissolved, if left too long over the fire, the jelly will become can- 
died. Pour into small-sized jars. By this method, the jelly will be 
perfectly clear mthout skimming, which saves waste and trouble. 

Apple JeUy, — Take two dozen of large golden pippins or golden rdfr» 
sets > pare them and put iii as much water as will cover them ; let them ' 
boil'as fast as possible till the apples are reduced to a pulp ; strain them 
th'tough a jelly hag, and to every pint of jelly put one pound of 
fine sugar ; boil it over a quick fire for a quarter of an hour, add lemon 
juice to your taste, keep it boiling and skim it Try a little on a ptate ; 
when it jeUies, or sets, it is boiled enough. 

Quince Jetty, — Pare, quarter, core, and weigh some ripe quinces, as 
quickly as possible, and throw them as they are done into part of the 
water in which they are to be boiled 4 allow 1 pint of this to each 
pound of the fruit, and simmer it gently until it is a little bro-^en. 
Turn the whole into a jelly bag,.orsttain'thejiiq[uid.thrnughafine cloth, 
and let it drain very closely from it. Weigh the juice, and boil for 
twenty minutes, take it from the fire and stir into it, until it is entire* 
ly dissolved, one pound of sugar for each pound of juice, keep it con- 
stantly sjtirred and thoroughly cleared from s<?um, boil from ten to twen- 
minutes longef, or until it jellies in falling from jthe skimmer. *'' . 

Raspherry /e%.— This is the most agreeable of all jellies. Crush the 
raspberries, and strain them through a wet cle^. Put the juice into - 
a preserving-pan, with three-quarters of a pound of sugar to one pound 
of juice ; boil it ten minutes, and take care that it does hot darken , 
remove the pan off the fire ; strain the juice through a bag and pour it • 
mto pots. Do not touch the hzeg till all the jelly has passed • through, 
elsejtmay beeome thii^k. 

Wiubcarb Jam, — Peel the stalks, and cut them up about an inch long 
put them into a broad \}n or oopper pan with sufficient water to let • 
them float. Let it boil till reduced to a pulp, keeping it weU stir- 
red from the bottom. Pass the pulp tiirougha colander or coarsosieve 
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and to each pint add from three-quarters of a pound to a pounds of. isu- 
gar, either loaf or moist ; put it back into-tl«'pan and boil it for anoth- 
er half hour, still keeping it stirred. Try now, by droj^ng a^httle mkv. 
a plate, if it is done enoi^h j it should be. of the cpnsistence of jeU^ j 
if it spreads, boil it a little longer, till stifi* beneath the finger. Pom 
it into pots or jars, and when cold, cover and 1^. it down like other piB> 
mneB ' . ' 
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Cherry Jwtt^ — Haying stoned three jiomwis of cherries, bruise thein 
and et the juice run from them \ then boi]' together half a pound of 
red currant juice, and half a pound of loaf sugar j put the clierries into 
these whi St they are boi'ing, and strew on them three quarters of a 
round of sifted sugar. Boil a 1 together very fast for ha f an hour, and 
then put it into pots. When cold, put en brandy jap^rs. 

Blaekherry Pi€»—^A\'ovr three quarters of a round of brown sogat 
to a fiound of fruit. Boil the fruit ha'f an hour ; then add the sugar 
aad boil all together for wax minutes. 

Raspberry Jam. — Allow a oound of sugar to each^ pound of fruit j 
press them with a spoon in au earthen dish, add the SHgar, and boil al] 
together for fifteen minutes. . 

Gooseberry Jam, — To ev^ry ?iound of gooseberries add a potmd of 
sugar; bruise the gooseberries iu a jmortar, and boil them well. ^Vhen 
cold put the jam in pots. 

Chomberry fbo^.— Pick a ovW rf full-grown imripe' goosfebewieSi, 
and put them into a«aucep«n witJ* 9^ l'tt!e water. Coter them up add 
\t^ them simmer rery fioftly. "When ^bey are tender, -b«rt not so much 
dotoe as to. burst, take thero-eff, "Stfam thf* water from them, and turn 
them into a dish. Now bruise them to a iin^ pu p, and Sweeten them 
with sugar to jour taste. Let them scaiid till cool, and then add new 

milk or cream.. 

• > 

T* Preserve Peaches^ ApricotS)^ Nectarwes^ and Phtmf.-^Weigh thet 
p^adies, put them into a preeeiring pan full oi cold water with a slioai 
or two of lemon ; set them ,on a sow fire, huve reaiiy a ^eve. and k 
^apki^,.aIld be cai'eful not to do them too much. 

Some of the peaches will be ready sooneir. than &%hen»f when the^i 
begin to be soft they are done enough ; take them out as they become 
-soft and drain them on a sieve, and let them stsmd rmtil cold ; then 
imke a:syrup, to every pound of peaches allowing a |40und ol^ loaf' 
sugar; use some of the water in which the peached wei^ boHed for the 
syrup. Orack the pits of half a dozen peaches throw them into hot; 
water and remove their skins, then boil them with the syrup- you are 
nuking. Pat the peaches into jars and glasses, and pour the syrup, 
over them. 

Cut several round pieces of [aper, dip them in brandy, lay thenl» 
over the preserves, and tie up the jars. i . .• = i 

Apri<k)ts, : Nectariiies and PlumJs, may be jSreserted In the same- 
manner. 

This way of preserving jpeaches ii9 much preferable t? ci^ttiijg themi 
up and thmx preserving tnem. Th^ fruit sSiould noi be pennitti^ ^i 
boil until it becomes shrivelled. ... i>;,v 

5* ■ "' 
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To preaerve Oreen-gttges. — Gather the finest you can get, and hefort 
they are quite ripe, put at the hottom of a bell-metal pot, some yine- 
jeaves, roll your plums in rine-leayes. put alternate layers of plums 
and leaves till your pot is full ; cover them quite with water, put them 
orer a very slow fire ; when the sk in beginti to rige, take them off and 
put them on a sieve to drain ; make a syrup with some of the faulty 
plums, put a pound of sugar to a | ound of plums ; when the sugar is 
dissolved and skimmed quite clear, put in your plums and let them 
boil gently for ten or fifteen minutes ; take thran off and iet them 
stand in the pan ti'l quite cold, then put them on again and let them 
boil very gently for twenty minutes or half an hour ; then take them 
out as free from the syrup as possible, and boil the syrup till it ropes, 
then pour it boiling over your phims. All kinds of plums may be done 
this way. 

To preserve Strawberriea and Raspberries whole. — To two pounds 
of fine large strawberries add two pounds of powdered sugar, and put 
them into a preserving kettle, over a slow fire, til the sugar is melted; 
then bc41 them precisely twenty minutes, as fast as possible ; have re*- 
dy a number df small jars, and put the fruit in boiling hot. Cork and 
seal the jars immediately, and keep them through the summer in »:eold 
dry cellar. The jars must be heated befoi'e the hot fruit is poured in, 
otherwise they will break. 

To preserve Qwiiace*.— ^Pare, core, and halve the fruit. Boil the cores 
and parings, and strain the liqiltor. Boil the quince in the same until 
quite tender. Make a syrup with the liquor, allowii^ a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit When the syrup is clear put in the quinces, 
a few at a time, removing them carefiiUy as they are done, which will 
be in a few minutes. Boil the syrup until it is thick and clear. 

Pine Apples, — Take pine*apple8 as ripe as you can i ossibly get them, 
pare them, and cut them into thin slices. Weigh them, and to each 
pound of pine-apple allow a pouud of loaf-sugar. Place a layer of the 
pine-apple slices in the bottom of a lai^ deep dish, and sprinkle it 
thickly «vitha layer of the sugar, which must firet be powdered. Then 
put another layer of the pine-apple, and sugar it well ; and so on till 
the dish is full, finishing with a layer of sugar on the top. Cover thd 
dish, and let it stand a 1 night. In the morning remove the slices of 
pine-apple to a tureen. Pour the syrup into a pt'cserving kettle, and 
skim it at least half an hour. Do not remove it from the fire, till tiie 
scum has entire y ceased to rise. Then pour the syrup, boiling hot, 
over the shces of pine-app e in the tureen. Cover it and let it stand 
till cold. Then transfer the s iced pine-apple and the syrup to wide- 
mouthed ^ass jars, or cov^them weU, pasting down thick whit9 papei 
utver the top. 
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To pregerve Pumpkins. — Choose a thick yellow |>ompkiii wliieh is 
sweet ; pare, take out the seedf*, and Jut the thick part mi«o any form 
you choose, round, square, egg-flhaped, stars, wheels, &c; weigh it; 
put it into a stone jar or deep dish, and place it in a pot of water to 
boil, till the pumpkin is so soft that you can pass a fork through it. 
The pot may be kept uncovered, and be sure that no water boils into 
the jar. 

Take the weight of the pumpkin in good loaf sugar ; clarify it, and 
boil the syrup with the juice of one lemon to every pound of sugar and 
the peel cut in little squares. When the pumpkin is soft, put it into 
the syrup, and simmer gently about an hour, or till the Uquor is thick, 
and rich ; then let it cool, and put it in glass jars well secured &am 
air. It is a very rich sweetmeat. 

Btandy Peaches, Plums^ ^c, — Gather peaches before they are quite 
ripe, prick them with a lai^ needle, and rub off the down with a piece 
of f annel. Cut a quill and^pass it carefully round the stone to loosen 
it. Put them into a large preserving pan, with cold water , rather 
more than enough to cover them, and let the water become gradually 
scalding hot. If the water does . more' than simmer very gently, 
or if the fire be fierce,* the fruit will be likely to crack. "When they 
are tender, lift them carefully out, and fold them up in flannel or a soft 
tablecloth, in several folds. Have ready a quart, or more, as the 
peaches require, of the best white brandy, and dissolve ten ounces of 
l^wdered sugar in it. When the peaches are cool, put them into a 
glass jar, and pour the brandy and sugar over them. Cover with 
leather and a bladder. Apricots and Plums in the same way. 

Preserving Fruit wit?u)ut Sugar. — It is a business that canaot so 
well be done in &milies as in lai^ manufactories, where everything is 
arranged for convenience ; but still with a little experience and careful 
attention, every family can save enough of the various fruits of the sea* 
son to furnish their tobies with a great delicacy during that portion 
of the year when they can get nothing of the kind. The whole secret 
consists in expehing the air from bottles Orleans, by heat, and then 
sealing up the contents hermetically. If the article to be preserved is 
peaches, select such as you would for sweetmeats, and pair and cut 
tbem so they can be put in the botUe, and yon must do this with the 
least possible delay, or they will be colored by the atmosphere. Some 
persons who want them to retain their natural whiteness, put them un- 
der water. When the bottle is full, cork it tight and wire down the 
cork with very little projection above the glass. When you have bot- 
tles^nough to fill a kettle, such as may be most convenient, put them 
ia and bo«l with the water all around up to the nozzle, for about fifteen 
or twenty minutes, or until the bottle appears to be full of steam, the 
atmosphere having been &>rced out through the curk. As soon as the 
oottlesare cool enoujgh to handle, dip the corks in sealing-wax so as to 
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ooref tlieni qmt6 tigbfc. • An addition^ precaation is used by som/ hi 
potting tin foil osvet the wax. 

Another plan is to cook the fruit slightly 'in a kettle, and then pot 
5* in cans or bottles, and ponr hot sjmip of sugar in to fill up the m* 
terstices, and th^ cor^ and seal. The heat of the fruit and syixip 
answering to expel the air. But the less they are cooked, or sweet* 
ened, the more natural will be the taste, like fresh fruit, when opened. 
We have eaten peaches a year old that we could not tell from those 
sugared an bonr before. 

Tomatoes are easily preserred, and retain their freshness better 
than almost any other fruit. The small kind arr; only need. /Scald 
and peel them witiiout breaking the flesh. Bottles should hold about 
a quart only, because when once opened, the contents must be used cip 
at once. Bottles made on purpose, with large throats, and a ring on 
the inside are the best, and bottles are better than cans for all Acid 
fruit. The cans, however, are more easily secured by solder, than the. 
bottles by corks and wax, as the air is let out through a small punc- 
ture after the large opening is soldered up and cans heated, and that 
hole stopped with a single drop of solder. 

Every article of fruit will keep fresh if the air is exhausted and the 
bottle seabd tight. The least particle of air adiiiitted through any un- 
perfection of the' sealing will spoil the fruit. If the air could be 
driven out without heat, there would be no need of any cookings and 
only just enough should be given to expel the air and not change the ^ 
taste. . Many persons prefer to add syrup made by abuit one pqund of 
sugar to a quart of water, to all suitable fruits. XJreen coq»,. bean% . 
peas, tomatoes, pie plant, currants, gooseberries, cherries, plums, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, peaches, are the most common things put up in this 
w»y. They add greatly to the pleasures of the table, and to the health 
of those who consume them; quite unlike, in that respect, the common 
preserves. 

We ha^ known fruit for pies put up ii* three-quart cans, by partially 
cooking in an open kettle in a syrup ju^t sweet enough for use, and put- 
ting the firuit in the. cans j hot i»id soldering immediately. It kept thus 
perfectly. ., 

Some .fruits keep nrach better, and witJi less heating than others. 
Peas 1^- among the hardest articles to keep ; they contain so much . 
fixed air. . ; > : 

We advise every family in the country to try this plan off putting 
up fruits for winter use, on a 4mall scale this year, and if successful 
enlai^e upon it next year.' 

Breads Tea Cdkes, ^c.-rln summer- bread should be-mKred with 
cold water. In damp weather l^e water should be^tepid, and Ibcold 
weather quite warm. If the yeaat is new, a lamall quantity ^will make 
the bread rise. In thfi:0Quntry yeast cakes are found very eonyeiiient 

*■ <Ue7 seldom make the bread as good as fresh lively yeast. 
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i^kniUp .9reeiJ;~lVke eight poimds of fisewfaefitfi^ it into, 

yotir bread-diBh ; rub well into the flour a table*apponft il of lard or butter. 
Make a deep hole in the middle of the flour, and having ready a quart 
of water, lukewarm, with atfheaped table-spoonful of tine salt, mix it 
with your and yeast, pour it into the cavity ; take a large spoQn and stir 
in the surrounding flour until you have a th*<:k batter ; then S'^atter a 
handftil of flour over the dish, cover up your batter, and put it in a 
warm pliice, if it is cold weather ; if summer, anywhere will be warm 
enough. This is called setting a sponge. When the batter shows, 
pretty detehalned sigrns of fermentation, pour in as much wa.nn water 
afi -will make the whole mass of the flour aaid batter of a proper con- 
sistence. Knead it well, until it is perfectly clean and smooth ; put it 
directly i©to your bread-pans, which must be first well greased. In 
about half an hour it will be ready to put in the oven, whi^jh should he 
properly beated beforehand. . ., 

Large Bcikings. — For large bakings, the fc^oreing method is best 
The common way is to put the flou^into a trough, tab, or. p^n, suffi- 
cieiltly large to permit its swelling to three times the size it at present 
occupies. Make a deep hole in the middle of the flour. For half a 
bushel of flour take a pint of thick y^ast, that is, yeast not frpthy, mix 
it wilii about a pint of soft water, made blood-warm. The water must 
not be hot; then gently mix with the yeast and water as much flour as 
will bring it to tfae-consi^ieDoe of a thick or soft batter, pour this mix- 
ture into the hole in' the flour and cover it by sprinkling it with flour j 
lay over it a flannel or sack, and in cold weather place it near — not too 
neer, the fire. This is called laying the ^onge 5 when the sponge — or 
this mixture of water, yeast and flour, has risen enough to crack the dry 
flour by wMoh it was covered, sprinkle over-the top six ounces of salt, 
[more or less to suit the taste ;] mind, the time when the salt is ap- 
plied ie of igreat importance^ Weihaveseen diiections in which we 
are told to. mix the salt with the water and yeast. The effect of this 
would be to pi-e^iient fermentation, qr, in olher words, _to prevent the 
BfXmge from rising. After the «alt is sprinkled over the sponge, work 
ii ivjththe rest of the flour, and add from tiojie to time, warm water [not 
hoi} till t^e whole is sufficiently moistened; that is, scarcely as moist 
9A- pie-crust. The degree of moistness, however, which . tbe mixture. 
ought to possess, can only be taught by experience ; when the water, 
18 mixed >< with the oompositicm, then work it, well by pushing youri 
fists into it, then; roiling it out with yoiir hands, folding it up again-j 
kneadingita^in/ with your fists tiUii is cpmplete^y^, mixed, and formed 
into « stiff, tough smooth subslxanci,, which is called dpugh— gvtat care 
must betaken that your i^nghhi^. not too moist, on the one l^and, and 
on the olliei',/titit e.%^if particle erf flour be thoroughly incorporated. 
Form your dough into a lump like a large dumpling, again coyer it up! 
vA keep it warm, to rise or ferment. After it has been rising about 
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twenty minatM, or half an hoar, make the don^ nto loaves, 6nit hftr 
ing shaken a little Iflonr over the bread to prevent sticking. The loAvea 
may be made up in tin moulds, or if it be desired to make it into 
loaves to be baked without the use of moulis, divide the dough into equal 
parts, according to the size you wish to have your loaves, make eiu;h 
part into the form of a dumpling and lay one dumpling, if we may so 
speak, upon another — then, tiie oven being propeiiy heated, by means 
of an instrument catled a peel — a sort of wo<>den shovel — put in jour 
loaves, and immediately shut the door as close as possible. A gooc 
deal of nicety is required in properly placing the loaves in. the oven— ^ 
they must be put pretty closely together. The bread will take from 
an hour and a half to two hours to l^kke properly. 

Brown or Dyspepsia Bread. — Take six quarts of wheat meal, isther 
coarsely ground, one tea-cup of good yeast, and half a tearcup of mo- 
lasses, mix these with a pint of milk-warm water and a tea-spoonful 
of saleratus. Mat^e a hole in the flour and stir this mixture in the mid- 
dle of the meal till it is Uke batter. Then proceed as with the fine 
flour bread. Make the dough when sufiSciently light into four loaves, 
which will weigh two pounds per loaf when bake^. It requires a hotter 
oven than fine flour bread, and must bfdce about an hour and a hall 

Rye and Indian Bread, —There are many different proportions of 
mixing it — some put one-third Indian meid with two of rye ; others 
like one-third rye and two of Indian ; others prefer it half and hal£ 

If you use the largest proportion of rye meal, make your dough stif^ 
so that it will moidd into loaves ; when it is two-thirds Indian, it 
should be. softer, and baked in deep earthen or tin pans, after the fol- 
lowing rule : 

Takfe 2 quarts of sifted Indian meal ; put it into a glazed earthen pan, 
sprinkle oyer it a table-spoonful of fine salt ; pour over it about a quart 
of boiling water, stir and work it till every part of the meal is tho- 
rougly wet ; Indian meal absorbs a greater quantity of water- When 
it is about milk-warm, work in 1 quart of rye meal and a tea-cupful of 
lively yeast, mixed vnth half a pint oi warm water ; add more warm 
water, if needed. Work the mixture well with your bands : it should 
be stiff, out not firm as flour dough. Have ready a large, deep, well- 
buttered pan ; put in the dough, and smooth the top by putting yonr 
hand in warm water, and then patting down the loaf Set this to rise 
in a warm place in the winter ; in the summer it should not be put by 
fire. When it begins to cracx on the top, which will usually be 
in about an hour or an hour and a half, put it into a wellrheated 
oven, and bake it nearly 3 hours. It is better to let it stand 
tn the oven all night, unless the weather is warm. Indian meal requires 
to be well cookeii. The loaf will weigh about 4 lbs. Pan bread toeept 
best in large loaves. 
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Common Yectst. — ^Thicken two quarts of water witl^fine flotor, abooi 
^hree q)oonfulB ; boil it half an hour, sweeten it with half a spoonfbl of 
brown sugar ; when nearly cold put into it four spoonfuls of fresh yeast 
And pour it into a jug, shake it weU together, and let it stand one day 
to ferment near the fire without being covered. There will be a thin 
liquor on the top, which must be poured off; shake the remainder and 
cork it up for use. Take always foiu* spoonfuls of the old mixture to 
ferment the next quantity, keeping it always in succession. A half-peck 
loaf will require about a^l. | 

The bottles should be closely corked until the fermentation is orer. 
After twenty-four hours the bottles may be weU corked. They should 
be kept wTb, cold place. Yeast will not keep good over ten days unless 
it is made into little biscuits. For that purpose the process is the same 
as above, except that the yeast is taken from the bottles after it fer- 
ments, fiour enough added to it to make a thick dough — it is then cut 
into biscuits and dried in the sun. Before the biscuits are used they 
should be soaked all night — the water from them is mixed with the 
bread. One biscttit to a large loaf or two small ones. 

To Make French, Bread and French RoUs, — Mix the yolks of twelve 
eggs and the whites of eight beaten and strained, a peck of fine flour 
and a quart of good yeast (but not bitter), with as much warm milk 
as will make the whole into a thin li^t dough ; stir it well, but do not 
knead it. Put the dough into dishes, and set it to rise ; then turn 
it into a quick oven ^ when done rasp the loaves. 

French rolls are made by rubbing into every pound of fiour an ounce 
of butter, one egg beaten, a little yeast, and sufficient milk to make a 
doogh moderately stiff; beat it up, but do not knead it. Let it rise 
and bake in rolls on tins 5 when baked, rasp them. 

To Make fine RoUs.—WoTm a bit of butter in half a pint of milk, 
add to it two spoonfids of small-beer yeast and some salt; with these 
ingredients mix two pounds of fiour ; let it rise an hour, and. knead it 
welh; form the rolls and bake them in a quick oven for twenty minutes 

Excellent Biscuits, — Take of fiour 2 lbs., carbonate^of ammonia 3 
firachms in fine powder, white sugar 4 oz., arrow root 1 oz., butter 4 
oz., 1 e^ ; mix into a stiff paste with new milk, and beat them well 
with a rolling-pin for half an hour ; roll out thin, and cut them out 
with a docker, and bake in a quick oven for 15 minutes. 

Tea.Cakes. — Take of fiour 1 lb., sugar 1 oz,, butter 1 oz., muriatic 
wdd 2 drachms, bi-carbonate of soda 2 '^ -Jims, milk 6 oz., water 6 oz. 
Bub the bjutter into the fiour ; dissolve \ae sugar and soda in the milk, 
and the acid in the water. First add the imlk, &c to the flour, and 
partially mix: then the water and acid, and mix wel together > diTidff 
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lOtQ three portioQB, and bake 25 minutes. iV . v • ^ « cartfaes 
paofl are t'he best to bkae tbem in. if the above is made 'with baking 
powder, a tea-spoonfiU u>ay be substituted for the add and soda in tba. 
abovt rtceiptj and «Jl the other dirt*ctions carried out as stated aboine.. 
If buttemiiik is used, the acid, milk, and water, must be let out« 

Milk Bread,^Xb 14 pounds of fl(x:r use a pint of yeast, 4 eg^. and' 
mil IV of the wuriiith it comes from the cow ; make it into a dou^h, the' 
thikcness of hasty-pudding; leave it 2 hours to rise ; sift* over it a[ 
Butticient quantity of fine salt; wV)rk it with tlOur to a proper ccmsis-' 
tence. It takes a quick oven : always try a little bit before the bread 
is made up, as it will show tlie state of the bread as well as the oven*/ 
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A.. very ligtU Foiato Breads — Dry 2 pounds of fine flour, and nib in^. 
CO it apoux;^ of warm mealy potatoes $ add. warm miik and water, '^itli 
a sufficient quantity of yeast and salt, at the proper time ; leave it 2 
hours to rise in a warm corner, in winter -, bake it in Un shapes^ other- 
wise it will spread as the dough; will rise very light. It makes nioe hot 
rolls for butter. An excellent tea or bun bread is niade of it, by add- 
ing sugar, eggs, and currants. 

M 

Com Meal Rusk, — Take 6 cups of com meal, 4 cups wjheat fiour, 2* 
cups of molassess, 2 tabienspoouful, of saleratus, mix the wJiiote together 
andi knead into, dough, then make two oakes of it and bake itithreii 
quarters of an hour* 

Rusk, — 1 cup of butter, 1 of sugar, 1 pound of Adur^ 1 pint of milk, 

3 eggs/1 cup of yeast, teaspoonful, bake in quick oven. 

.<.».'- »< 

Com BreadfrnX <|uart of milk, 4 eggs, tablespoon of sugar, 1 of butter^ 
teanspoonful of salt, some nutmeg, a large tea-spoonful of soda, and 2x)f. 
cream of tartar; stir in the.meal until it makes a thick batter and bake 
in buttered tins in a quick oven. 

India Jglmny Coke.'-X quart, 1 cup of Hour, 2 eggs, 1 cup of molasaet : 
1 tea-spoonful of saleratus,.! of ginger, then stir in. the m«aL r . ./ 

To Mak^ Pancakes. — ^Qeat up three eggs and a ^ixart id roSk j mak« 
it up into a batter with flour, a little salt, a spoonful of gfiomidgingei^ 
and a little grated lemon-peel j let it be of a fine thickness aadper •' 
fectly snioolh. Clean youi fryingpati thorouglUy, and >3M« into ifci* 
good lump of dripping: or- butter; wlien it is hot<pour in a cuplul of - 
batter and let it run all over of an equal thickness ; shake thepan fit> 
quently that the batter mky not stiek' and when vou *^hiiiki« is done 
on one side, toss it Wer ; if you cannot,- tura itwith a s>ioe j' and whef 
both sides: ai\}<jfianioe light brown, lay it on a dish Wfb«^ tSe fii-e 
•trew sugar ove# itj and so do the rest They should be ^aiiei^ diitclb^ 
is^-rbf^y WiU b<io6ni» heavy,> :^ f>. .: • : :^ i . iii-J.ri^ 
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Fruu FHUera.—Utke a batter of flour, milk, «Qd eggs, of wl»tev«r 
richness you desire; stir into it either raspberrieSj currants, or any 
other fruit. Fry in hot lard the same as. pancakes. . 

Diet jBjrcod;— One pound of flour, one of sugar, nine eggs, leaving ctot 
0ox^. of tifc© whites, a Utstie. mace and rose water. ' ' 

Wonders.- -Two pounds of flour, three quarters of a pound of sugar 
^ft^f a poiind X3if butter, nine eggs, a little mace and ros6 water. 

A light cake to bake in cups.—One and a half pounds of sugar, half a 
poundrof butter rubbed into two pounds of flour, one glass of wine, o^^e 
of ro§e w^fer, eifeht e^a. and half a nutmeg. 

Sponge Oi&e.—- Five egg8,..iMilf a pound oi sugar, find a quarter of a 
pound of flour. 

Another.^-^0^ pound <rf sugar, nine ^gs, the weight of four eggs of 
flour ; beat the yoika.and white separate ; mix the sugar and e^gs to- 
gether before you add the flour ; a little nutmeg. 

Another. — Sive eggs, three tea cups of flour, two of sugar, and a little . 
innnamon. . 

Pound Cake, — Three eggs, nine spoonfuls of butter, three of siigar 

And three handsf^l of flour. ; > 

^ . . - . • .. • . . 

Bath Buns. — Take a pound of flour, the rinds of threi lemonii grated • 
fin^,' haff a pound of butter melted in a cofi'ee-cup of crea«n, a tea-spoon- 
ful of yeast, and three eggs. Mix ; add hali' a pound of finely powder- 
ed white- sugar : work well, let it stand to rise well, and it will dnake 
tbirty^niie buns. ^ 

^TeaCakea^-^Teke a pound of flbiir, half a poutid of butterj. and the 
sam^ of sugary thepeeji of a lemon finely grated, a little of tne juice, an 
egg, a little brandy to flavor, and a tea-spoonlul of bruised coriander 
seed. Roll, it put thin, make>into cakes, and bake them in a quick 
oven.' . 

. Shor^Bread.--*'BxLh one poiind of butter, and twelve ounces of finely 
povidered loaf sugar,' into two pounds of flour, with the hand ; make it 
into a -Btift' pasce with four eggs, roll out to double the thiclsaies*. of a 
peany piece, cut it Into round or square cakes, pinch the edges, stick 
slices of candied peel Itnd some carraway comflts on the trp, and bake 
them on iron plates .in a warm oven. ♦ - .'. 

Taz Cake.-Myne pound sugar, halt pounc? butter, two t^a-spoonliu 
of petirlafih, £ofl'ee oup of milk, mix stifl". 

Composition JGo/cfc-^Ope pound of flom, one of sugar, half a poun« 
of better, Sevan eggs, half a pint of cream, and a gill of brandy. 
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70a Cake, — Three caps of sugar, three eggs, one cap of batter, 09M 
cop of flttlk, a small lump of pearlash, and make it not quite as stiff ai 
poond caket 

Loaf Cake, — ^Pive pounds of flour, two of sugar, three quarters of a 
pound of lard, and the same quantity of batter, one pint of yeast, eight 
eggs, one quart of milk : rou the sugar in thA flower ; add the raians 
and spice uter the first rising. 

Pint Cake. — One pint of dough, one tea-cup of sugar, one of batter, 
three eggs, one tea spoonful of pearUsh, with raisins and spices. 

Soft Qingerbread.^SuL tea cups of flour, three of molasses, one of 
cream, one of butter, one table spoonful of ginger, and one of pearlaah. 

Fq/6rt»— One pound of flour, quarter of a pound of butter, two eggs 
beat, one glass of wine, and a nutmeg. 

Jumbles, — Three pounds of flour, two of sugar, one of butter, eight 
~i, with a iitUe carraway seed ; add a little milk, if the e^s are not 
icient. 




Soft cakes in UttU pans, — One and a half pound of battel* rubbed into 
two pounds of flour, add one wine glass of wine, one of rose water, twc 
of yeast, nutm^, cinnamon and currants. 

Rice Cakes. — Boil a cupM of rice until it become « jelly ; while it 
is warm, mix a large lump of butter with it and a little salt. Add as 
much milk to a small tea-cupful of flour as will make a toleraUe stiff 
batter — stir it until it is quite smooth, and then mix it with the rioe. 

Beat 6 eggs as light as possible, and add them to the rioe. 

These cakes are fried on a griddle as all other pancakes — they must 
be carefully turned. 

Serve them with powdered sugar and nutmeg. They shoald be ser- 
ved as hot as possible, or they will become heavy — and a heavy pan- 
cake is a very poor affair. 

Budc-^heat Cakes, — Take 1 quart of buck-wheat meal, a hand- 
ful of Indian meal, and a tea-spoonful of salt; mix them with 

2 large spoonsful of yeast and sufficient cold water to make a 
thick batter ; beat it well ; put it in a warm place to rise, which will take 

3 or 4 hours or, if you mix it at night, let it stand where it is rather ooeL 

When it is light, bake it on a griddle or in a pan. The griddle must 
be well buttered, and the cakes are better to be small and thin. 

Wctffles. — Take a quart of fldur, and wet it with a little sweet milk ; 
then stir in enough milK to form a thick batter. Add a tablenspoonful 
of melted butter, two eggs well-beaten, a tea-spoonful of salt, and yeast 
to raise it. When light, heat your waffie iron, by placing it on a bed 
of clear, bright coals ; grease it well, and fill it with the batter. Two 
or three minutes will suffice to bake on one side ; then turn the iron 
ever ; and when brown on l^th sides, the cake is dene. Butter the 
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wsfiSes as soon m done, and serve with powdered white sugar and cin« 
namon ; or you may put on the sugar and spice at the same time with 
the butter. 

Muffins* — Take 1 pint of new milk, 1 pint of hQt water, 4 lumps ol 
Augar, 1 egg, half a pint of good bnsk yeasty and flour enough to make 
the mixture quite as thick as pound-cake. Let it rise well ; bake in 
hoops on a griddle. 

Indian Griddle Cakes,—! quart of milk, 6 eggs, tearspootiful of saler- 
atus, some nutmeg, tearspoonful of salt, stir meal in until you have a thick 
hatter, fry in melted butter and lard. 

Dcugh Nuts, — 4 and a half pounds of flour, 1 quart of miltc, three-, 
quarter lbs. of butter, same of sugar, one cup ol' yeast, a little ialt and 
spioe to taste, fry in hot lard. 

Crullers, — 2 lbs. flour, one half lb. of butter, 1 half lb. of su^, 6 eggfi 
BJid 8pu)e to tastei cock same as dough nuts. 
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FEFIT OABlES &a 



In making Cake, accuracy in proportiomsg the ipgredienta Is indis* 
pensal^ It i^ equally, indispensable for the sucpess of ^ cake that it 
should be placed in a heated oven as soon a^ prepared. It i^. useless tc 
attempt to make light cake unless the eggs are perfectly fresh, and the 
butter good. Neither e^8 nor butter and sugar should be beaten in 
tin, as its coldness prevents their, becoming light. - To'asoertam if a 
iai*ge cake is perfectly done, a broad bladed knife should be plunged iu- 
to the centre of it; if dry and clean when drawn out, tjic cake is bak- 
ed. For a smaller cake, insert a straw or the wisp of a broom ; if it 
comes out in the least moist the cake should be left in ' the 
oven. 

Great attention should be \ aid to the (Afferent degrees of the heat 
of the oven for baking cakes : It should be, at first, of a sound heat^ 
when, after it has been well cleaned out. such article may foe baked as 
require a hot oven ; then, such as are directed to be baked in a modr 
erately heated oven ; and lastly, those in a slack or cooling oven. With 
a little care, the above degrees of heat may soon beteown. 

Frosting for Cake* — For the white of one egg, 9 heaping tear«poon»' 
of white' i-enned sugar, 1, Poland starch. Beat the eggs to a stiff froth 
so that you can tuiPn the plate upside down without the e^s falling ofl^ 
stir in the sugar slowly with a wooden spoon, 10 or 15 minutes con- 
stantly ; to frost a comnS)n-6ized cake 1 egg and a hal£ "" 

Plum Cake or Wedding Cake, — One pound of dry flour, one pound 
of sweet butter, one pound of sugar, twelve eggs, two pounds of rais- 
ins, (the sultana raisins are the best,) two pounds of currants. As 
much spice as you please.* A glass of wine, one of brandy, and a pound 
of citron. Mix the butter and sugar as for pound-cake. Sift the spice, 
and beat the eggs very light. Put in the fruit last, stirring it iu grad- ' 
ually. It should be well floured, if necessary, add more flour after 
the fruit is in. Butter sheets of paper, and line the inside of one lai^ 
pan, or two smaller ones. Lay in some slices of citron, then a layer of 
the toixture, then of the citron, and so on till the pan is full. This 
cake requires a tolerably hot and steady oven, and will need baking 4 
or 5 hours, according to its thickness. It will be better to let it cool*^ 
gradually in the oven. Ice it when thoroughly cold. 
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Jkide$ Cake.'^^Z pcvondft of rawliia^ 2 <^ ^ommts, iJSl'^eggs, I found 

;af* flour, 1 pound (^ sugar, 1 wine glass of braadj, 2 nutmegs, 1 table- 

' «poonful of cinnamon, a half one of eioired, 1 of allspioe, citron^ mace^ 

^ And bake in a quick oven, it will require 3 hours ; this cake must be 

♦«)tered with icing. 

IHiit Cake,'-—1 pound of flour, 1 of sugar, three-quarteris of butter 
2 of raisins, 2 of currants. 1 of citron, a half an ounce of mace, and % 
wine^iasB of brandy, 1 of wine,, 8 <eggS) stir tbe.su^r~and bjxtter to a 

^ cream, add the flour gi^ually, then the mne,;brandy, and spipe, add 
the fruit just before it is put in the pans ; it takes oyer two hours if the 

.>ioa»ves are thick; 

'- Sponge Cake. — 7 eggs, twelye ounces of sugar, six of flour, a little 
foaB water, a spoonfukof pearl ash. 

Superior Sponge Gaftc.— Take the weight of ten eggs in powdered 

•loaf stiigar, beat it to a froth with the yo&s of twelve eggs, put in the 

1 'grated rind of a fresh lemon, leaNrlng out the wMtfc part — add half the 

. juice. Beat the whites of twelve eggs to a stiff froth, and mix them 

yritb the sugar and butter. Stir the whple without any cessatioa for 

^fifUen minutes, then stir in gradually the weight of six eggs in sifted 

*^ur. As soon as the flour is well mixed in, turii the cakes' into pans 

^Jin^d with buttered paj^ivrbake it immediately in a^qsHcts:,. but not a 

furiously hot oven. It will Sake in the course of twenty minutes. If 

4t bakes too fast, cover it with thick paper, 

: Cream Cake. — Four cups of flour, three of sugar, one of butter, one 

'of cream, five eggs, 1 table-spoonful of pearlash, mix the butter and 

sugar tc^ether tirst, then add the rest. 
lit'-' 
f Qiieen Ckae. — ^Mix 1 pound of dried flour, the same of eafted sugar 

and of washed currants. Wash 1 lb. of butter in rose-water, beat it 
well; then mix with it 8 eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and 
put in the drying ingredients by Tiegrees ; beat the wftole an hour ; but- 
ter little tins, tea-cups, or saucers, filling them, , only half fulL Sift % 
", little fine sugar over just as you put them into tue oven*- 



f 



' Cocoanut Cakes. — ^Take equal weights of grated cocoanut and poW 

dered white sugar, [the brown part of the cocoanut should be cut off 
' before grating it] — ^add the whites of eggs beaten io a stiff froth, in the 

proportion of half a dozen to a pound each of cocoanut and sugar. 

There should be just eggs enough to wet up the whole stiff. Drop the 
' mature, on to buttered plates, several inches apai-t Bake them imme« 

diately in a moderately warm oven. 
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Sk}ft Ginger Ca/cc— One tear<ju|) of butter, one of milk, three of mo- 
w»s> 4 eggs, 5 CU36 of flour, and one tei 
to a irtiff paste adcT bake in a slow oveul 



laaseSy 4 eggs, 5 cujis of flour, and one teanspoon of pearlash. Make in 
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A Plain Cake, — Ifix together tlire&HiiiarCera of a pound of flofor, tfai 
nine of moist sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, one egg well best* 
en and two-table-spoonsM of milk ; bake moderately. 

Cookie9^To three cnpft of sugar put one of butter, one of milk, tim 
^gs, a tea-spoonful of i^eratus dissolyed in the milk, and carrawi^ 
seeds, if you like, or other spice. 

Cup GttActf.— 2 cups of sogar, 1 cup butter, 1 small cup milk, 3 ^gi 
4 cups flour, spine to taste. 

Pint Cake — One pint of dough, one tea-ci^) of sugar, one of butter, • 
three ^gs, a teiHspoonful of pearlash, with raisins and spce to taste. 

Macaroons. — ^Pound well in a mortar with the white of an egg half \ 
a pound of sweet almonds blanched, with a few bitter ones also blanch- 
ed. Beat to a froth the whites of four e^s, and mix with them 2 lbs. 
of sugar. Afiz all together, and drop them on paper plaoed on a tui. 
A haS" an hour in i gentle oven bakes them. 

Tea Cake. — Three cups of sugar, three eggs, one ciro of butter, on 
of nnlk, a small lump of pearlash ; mix not quite as stin as pound cakft 

Loctf Cakei-^FWe pounds of flour, two of sngar, one and a half of ' 
butter, ei^t eggs, one quart of milk, roll the sugar with the flower, 
add yeast sufficient to make it rise, and then add the raisins and spice 

Ginger Cake, — Two and a half pounds flour, 1 of butter, 1 of sugar, fom j 
eggs, one pint of molasses, tea-spoonful and a half of pearlash, one 
\Sf pint of milk, two ounces of ginger, two pounds of currants, half t 
pound of raisins, and a few doyes. | 

Buns, — ^Take one pound of flour, two ounces of butter, three of sugar. * 
yeast to raise it, \t little cinnamon or nutmeg, and milk enough to moola 
into biscuits. When Ijght, bake to a fine, delicate brown. 

Pounded Cake, — Mix a pound of sugar with three quarters of a pound i 
of butter. When worked white, stir in the yolk of eight eggs, beaten I 
to a froth, then the whites. Add a pound of sifted flour, and mace or < 
nutmeg to the taste.. If you wish to have your cake particularly nice, i 
stir i^ just before you put it into the pans, a quarter of a pound of cit« ' 
rpn, or almonds blanched, and powdered fine in rcse-water. 

Ginger Snaps, — ^Take two tea-anps of molasses, one of butter, aed 
one of sugar. BoU the butter and sugar together. Add a table-spoofn- 
ful of black pepper, two of ginger, a tea-spoonful of saleratus, and flour 
to roll out. Roll them thin ; cut in shapes, and bake quick. These art 
tery nice ; and the longer they are kept the betttsjr thev will be 
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. Sponge Ginger Bread, — Two pounds of flour, one of sugar, one of 
butter, six eggs, one pint of molasses, one pint of milk, two table-spoon- 
fuls of ginger, one of cinnamon, one of cloves, two tablenspoonfuls of 
pearl$8bu 

Spongei Cake. — 9en ounces of flour, ten egg*, one pound of sugar. 

Jttmbles, — Stir Jjc^ther, till of a light color, a pound of sugar and 
tialf the weight oibutter— then add eight eggs, beatnn to a froth, es- 
sence of lemon, or rose-water, to the taste, and flour to make them 
sufficiently stiff" to roll out. Roll them out in powdered sugar, about 
half an inch thick, cut it into strips about half an indl wide, and four 
inches long, join the ends together, so as to form rings, lay them on flat 
tins that baye been buttered, and bake them in a quick oven. 

* • Cheap Daugh-NiUs, — Take two quarts of sifted floiu*, one cup of su- 
gar, two tea-spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one of soda, one of salt, two 

ca()8 of sweet milk, and flavor with cinnamon or nutmeg. 

* 

PUdn Plum Cake. — Beat six ounces of butter to a cream, to which 
s^d six well-beaten eggs ; work in one pound of floor, and half a pound 
of sifted loaf sugar, half a pound of currants, and two ounces of candied 
peels ; mix well together, put it into a buttered tin, and bake it in a 
quick oven. jfl 

Seed Cake. — Mix quarter of peck of flour with half pound of sugar, 
quarter of an ounce of allspice, and a little ginger ; melt three-quarters 
of a pound of butter with half pint of milk ; when just warm, put to 
it quarter of a pint of yeast, and woik up to a good dough. Let it 
stand before the fire a few minutes before it goes to the oven > add 
seeds or currants ; bake one hour and a halt 

Sugar Cake. — One pound and a half of sugar, one pound of butter, 
two cups of milk, two tea-spoonfuls of pearlash, three pounds of flour. 

Anather.^OiLQ cup of butter, half a cup of milk, one tea-epoonful ol 
pearlash, seven eggs, six cups of flour, two cups sugar« 

Composition Cake. — One cup of milk, one of "gutter, three of sugar, 
four of flour, and five eggs. 

Washington Cake, — ^Beat six eggs very light, add one pound of but* 
ter, one of sugar, and one pint of rich milk a little sour, a glass of wine, 
a ground nutmeg, a spoonfiil of saleratus, bake in tins or small pans in 
a brisk oven. 

J^ruU Ginger Bread. — ^Four cups of flour, 1 of butter, 1 of sugar, 1 of mo^ 
^asees, one of nulk, four eggs, three4ea-spoonfuls of ginger 1 of cloven 
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And nutmeg, half pooiid o( eqmuQts, and FaiBiBfli add the imit \a0i, b 
an oven not very quick. ^ 

Queen Co/cc:*— One'pcuxid of flour, one pound of sugar, one of batt«r i 
rne wine glass of brandy, one nutmeg, add rose «7ater, if you pleaea, 
eight eggs. 

Vanity Cakei — Three ^gs, one cup of sugar, tvm te^poon^ils of oreaui 
if tartar, one te»«poonful of saleratus, two oi crcSn^ oLid and a half 
(ups of fiour. ' 

Jhxm Cake, — Mix half a pint of thick cream, half a pint of milk, three ^ 
' yg^, uo^ enough to reiidec stiff enough to drop on buttcared tioa ObV** 
raX inches apart — ^bake in a quick oven. 

• * - * 
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COFFEE» TEA, CHOCOLAIE, AITD COCOA. 



Coffee and tea have now become BacbiiniyerBal beveragcB for the 
moming or after dinner meal, that beyond &l%w general directi^nB lit- 
tle femains for prefaratory matter. 

Coffee should€)e purchased in the berry, and fresh roasted, it should 
always, when possible, be ground just preyious to being made^ After 
it is ground it should not be exposed to the idr, as the aroma speedily 
fUos off. If more is ground than required for the meal, keep it in a 
glass dosely-stopped bottle. Coffee, like tea, should be an infusion, . 
not a decoction. 

The best coffee is the Mocha, the next is the Jaya^ and closely ap- 
proximating is the Jamaica and Berbioe. 

Of tea little need be ssud ; almost eveiy one knows the rules for mak 
tog it. 

Boiling water should alone be used. 

Metal tea pots in preference to earthenware. 

Silver is better than either. 

A spoonful of tea for each person. ^Heat the tea-pot first with some 
boding water, then pour that into the tearcups to warm them ; put in 
your tea, and pour enough water on to the tea^ cover it ; let it stand 
three or four minutes, then nearly fiU the tea-pot with water, let it 
stand a few minutes, and pour out, leaiving some portion of* tea in the 
pot wheli you replenish, that all the strength may not be poured away 
in'the first cup. Jft 

Chocolate can only be obtained pufe of a first-rate house :|HBom- 
monly sold is most infamously adulterated^ the best Spanisn^Palian 
chocolate should be purchased ; the Florance has a high reputation. 

Cocoa is the foundation of chocolate, it may be pounded, and either 
boiled as milk, or boiling water may be poufed upon it. It is very di- 
gestible, and of a fattening nature. 

Coffee^ to Roflwt— Coffee should never be roasted but when yon are 
going to use it, and then it should be watched with the greatest care, 
and made of a gold color ; mind and do not bum it, for a few grains 
burnt would communicate a bitte/ taste to the whole ; it is the best 
way to roast it in a roaster over a charcoal fire, which turns with the 
hand, as by that means it will not be forgotten, which is veij often 
the case when on a spit before the fire. 

Coffee — to Make mih Hot TFo^er.-^Instead of pouring cold water 
upon the coffee, b^^||^mu^ti9& used taking care the froth ooes not 
%n over, whiwiMH^ preveiited J^ pouring the water on the coffee 
oy d^rees. f 



t ^ CJoffee — to Make with Chid Water.^JJ^n two ounces of coffee pour 
hi seven cups of cold water, then boil it until th0 coffee faUs to the hot- 
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torn, when the froth has disai^iured, and it is clear at the top lii 
bttling water, it must be taken off the fire and be allowed to stan . 
bnt as it often reqaires clearing a little cold water should be poured U 
it the instant it is taken off the fire from boiling. A quicker way of 
dearmg it is hy puttinr in e small piece of isinglass ; when it has stood 
a sufficient time to serae, pour it off into another coffee-pot and it ii 
fit to use. 

Coffee Milk. — Bdl a dessert^spoonfrd of coffee in nearly a pint of milk 
A quarter of an hour^ then put rdfa little isinglass and clear it, and let 
it boil a few minutes, and set it on the fire to grow fine. 

CTlocoIafe.-— According as 70U intend to make this, either with milk 
or water, pat a cup of one or the other of these hquids into a chocolate 
pot, with one ounce of cake chocolate ; some persons dissolye the 
chocolate befo^ they put it into milk; as soon as the milk or water 
begins tO' boil mill it ; when the chocolate is dissolved and begins to 
babble take it off the fire, letting it stand near it for a quarter of an 
Hoar, then mill it again to make it frothy ; afterwards serve it out in 
cops. 

The chocolate should not be milled unless it it prepared with cream ; 
diooolate in cake should always be made use of in ices and dragees. 

CococL — To two ounces of good cocoa, allow one quart of water ; put 
^ in a covered sancepan ; and when it comes to a boil remoye it to a 
place where it will just simmer for tk^ space of an hour. Strain off; and 
retummg it to the saucepan, let it boil iip, with the right proportion of 
miU^^ocoa-shells may be prepared in the same way only that they 
shoifllflbe soaked severed hours before being put to the fire, aivl boiled 
two hours. Most people do not strain either cocoa^ or shells. 

Tecu — Tastes differ regarding the flavor of various sorts of tea: some 
preferring all black ; others, all green ; and many, a mixture of both in 
different quantities ; though most persons — when not fead^ of their 
nerves-f-agree that fine Hyson is the best. A good mixture, in point 
of flavor, we know to be two fifths black — ^two fiUis green, and one-fifth 
gunpowder: all being, of ccurse^jsiiperior quality. 

Substitute for Cream in Coffee or Tea. — ^The white of an egg' beaten 
to a froth, mixed with a lump of butter big as a hazel-nut Pour on 
the coi&e gradually, so it will not curdle ; and you can hardly distin* 
gaish the preparation from fresh cream. 
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. The compiler of this woik vonld, at the cancluflion of her laboiij 
beg the indulgence of her reade|jB — although she has tried to be explicit 
m what she has introduced here, and hajs brought together more mat- 
ter than can be found in iany sitilla]!' work^ yet she is quite atrare that 
her wprk is not perfect, many things have had to.be omitted that seemed 
indispensable (on account of the want of space) aijtd she^may have 
fiiiled in some instances in making her mesniBg plain ; the omissions ai 
far as additional informal^n is concerned, will bepooyid^d for in auother 
work, which is in preparation, and will be called ^^ The Honi Receypi 
Boo^:,^ and will be a perfect encydopsedia of home knowledge > 
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tJu receipt of Ten Cents. 
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AddrftM all orders to DICK & FITZaEBALD, 18 Ann St., N. T. 
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Popular Books sent Free of Postage at Ijie Prices annexed. ] 
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Tony Pastor's "Own" Comio VocaJist. "Beiag & ooU 

tian ofOriguia] CamiaSon^i Aungbythe c«lflbriit«d Ooimc Bingor uid -J^ 
Tout PiBTOB. CompilBd bjf ' ^ " 

Tony Pastor's New IriBh Comic Songster. Containinj] 

a iuperb ooUectian of Original Irish, Dut<:h, Fattiotia ^ngs, and Iriah Btorii^ | 
_u Aong and dellrared by t^t diatin^uuL&d Gomio VooLliBt, Toht Paator. 

The Arkansas Traveler Songster. Cont^niDK the celehi* 

ted atorj Df the Arlujuafl ti«Tel«ri vitJi lah muaic for Violin or Piaiio. and oln 
m axtoaiLTe collection of new and populai 

Frajik Brower'B Black Diamond Songster and EbonT 

JestflT. OoDtBimng a choioo HloctLon ol Mev and^ Onginal Son^, atmuv 
Speechei, Fathptip Ball&ds, Jak?e. HeglW Ilialo; ... 

„™. B^ „. „.p.i.,...i.- nratorjr. ft" — 



. , * pubCtshf^t a<^5iui( 

.owin, and other calabraled Ethiopian Comedians SM 
Uinstrel, Open and Ooncert UaUs thiaughDut On 



Fattie Ste-wrart's Comio Songster. Coniainiog a 

coUec^n of Comic and FatrioHo Songs, noTct before published, writb 
"F. PooLi, Eeq.» and aung by the FopuLar OonLedianand Vocaliat, J- <. 



valuable 
Frank Converse's "Old Cremona" Songster. Contain 

ine a ohoioe and popular ooll^otion of Banjo Songs, Btump ^teeebea. Sentjiatnti' 
Bdlads. Comic Songs, Comic QnartetCea, Walk AlDonds, Songs, and Dances. Ac. 
&0., with music tor each song. This book also oontaina "When thie Crad Wi 
is Oyer." Compiled and armnged by Fbabk B. Coht«m«. 

Nelse Seymour's Big Shoe Songster, containing a v»- 

rietr of aomio and Sentiaiental Hongs, Stamp sjid Burlesque Speecbea, WittT 
» __.„...._.._ gjj^ji^_ By Mklbs aiTirti- " — "■ ■ —- ■ 



The Lanigan's Sail Comio Songster. Oontoioing a choi« 

collection oTlrieh Bongs, I>ntcli 8(H«B,Batle8qne Hpeecbea, Scraps ot Fun, anl 
popnlar Comic Songs, iDcludinfr the &mou Irieh Comic Song of ''lAjoivan') 
Ball," as sung by Tohi Pistob, J. C. SnwiET, T. L. DOKKUil, W. J, Fi* 
ansCE, FaKDilii, and other Oomio VocalisU. 

Tom Moore's Irish Mfelodies. Containing all Tom Moore'i 

Love, Driving audKatioiial Songs. 

Sajn Shck'S Yankee Songster. Contuning a snperb collec- 
iMOon of Tauae. Datch. SeatimenSU and Hatioual Songs. 

The Donnyorook Fair Comic Songster, a choice collec- 
tion of New Comic Irish, Bcceatrii^ Pathetic, Patriotic, and Jolly Songs, contsiA' 
ing a number of Songs nerer before in print. Compiled and airafiged by Br 

The ConviTlal Songster; or, Lyrics for the Social 

Sour- Containing a coUectien of Eighty-focr Popular arid Sare Old Xkrinkiiij 
Bongs, Glees and Catches, to which ia added Fony Toasta tor CoaTiTia] ouaiioni. 
CoplM i/iiOitT of the ebmt Song Banks nil Ip ana addrea. Frit iif Poilage, iijioi 

Send Caah Ordera to DIOK Sc CTTZOEBAXP. 18 Aim St., TsTt. 
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► Pepular Books sent Free of Postage at the Prices annexed. 



NEW DIME SONG BOOKS, y 



7on7 Pastor's Comic and Eccentric Songster. Con- 
taining a choice collection of Original, Comic and Eccentric Songs never before 
in print, together with Humorous Bepitations, as sung and given by Tokt 
Pastob,, the celebrated Clown, Stump SpeaJcer, and Comic Yocalifffe. ^ 

Cony Pastor's .Union Songster. Containing the celebrated 
Song of " Tht Monitor and the Merrimae,** and over 50 others never before pub- 
lished^ Also, three 3tiunp Speeches by Tomy Pastor. 

Pile Shamrock ; oi, Son^s of Old Ireland. A choice collection of 
the Sentimental, Comic, Convivial, Patriotic, and Political Songs of Erin. 

BEaJTisOn's Comic Songster. Being a collection of Eare, Pop- 
ular and Original Songs, as sung bv Habkison, the celebrated Improvisatore 
and Comic Yocalist, at the various Theatres and Concerts in the United States. 

Phe Camp-Fir(9 Song Book, a collection of Jolly, Patriotic, 
Convivial, and National Songs, emlvacing all the popular Camp and Marching 
Songs, as sung by our army. 



the 
the cel- 



The Charley O'Malley. Irish Songster, Containing 

Popular Irish Songs and Becitations, as sung and given by J. H. Oossn, t^ 
^ ebrated Irish Singer. 

Fred May's Comic Irish Songster. Containing the most 

popular Irish Songs, as sung by J. H. Oobbk and Fsed May. This book con- 
tains the words and music of the celebrated song, " I likes a drop of good beer." 



The Liove and Sentimental Songster. Containing a Choice 

Collection of Love and Sentimental Songs. 

The Irish Boy and Yankee Girl Songster. Comprising 

the Original Songs, as sung by Mr. and Mrs. Florbncb; the celebrated Vocal- 
ists and Performers, with unbounded applause, throughont the United States. 
Also, containing a number of popular copyright songs not to be found in any 
other book. 

The Frisky Irish Songster. A CoUection of Gay, RoUicking, 

Comic, and Eccentric Songs, as sung by Pkxd Mat, the celebrate Irish 
Yocalist. 

Gus Shaw's Comic Song and Recitation Book. Being 

a Collection of new Comic Son^and Humorous Speeches, as sung and given at 
the principal theatres in the united States by Gus Shaw, the popular Comic 
Singer. 

"Wood's Minstrel Song Book. The best and cheapest Col- 
lection of Son^ ever published. With numerous Illustrations. Also, Funny 
Stories, Satirical Jokes, Quaint Sayings, ConundrumSi Bepartees, &c., as told 
by the celebrated E. Hoair. 

Wood's Ne'W Plantation Melodies. Containing "Jordan 
is a Hard Koad to Travel,'* and Sixty-six other Songs and Comic Stories. Also, 
numerous new Conundrums, ftc, as told by the. celebrated E. Hobk. 

Copies of either of the cibove Song Bocks sent to any address, free of postage, vpon 
the receipt of Ten Cents. 
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aand Cash OMara to DnXK 8c STTZOEBAXJ), 18 Aan St., IS'. 7. 
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Popular Books sent Free of Postage at the Prices annexed. 
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Chesterfield's Letter- Writer and Complete Book 

Etiqiiette • o^ i Concise Systeixiatic Directions for Arran^g and Writing 
. ters. Also, Model Correspondence in Friendship and Business, and a t,.. 
variety of Model Love Letters. Xl an^ lady or gentleman desires to know hov 
htgiii a Love Correspondence, this is just the book they want. If they wish 
speak their minds to a tardy, a- basnful, or a careless or indifferent lover, 
sweetheart, this book tells exactly how it should be done. This work is also 
Ooinplete Book of Etiquette. Ton will find more real information in this bei 
than in half-a-dosen volumes of the more expensive ones. It is emphatically 
book for the million, and one- which every young person should have, as it c6i 
tains the Etiquette for Ladies, as well as for Oentlemen— Etiquette ox Coortsb 
and Marriage— Etiquette for writing Love Letters, and all that sort thing. Itiij 
an appropriate book to present to a lady. This book contains 138 pages, and ii 
- bound m pasteboard sides, with cloth back. Price...... ....35 ets. 

Pettengill's Perfect Fortune-Teller and Dream-Book:! 

or, Thb Art or Disckknino Fdtubb Eveic ts— as practised bv modem Seers vat^ 
Astrologers. Bein^f also a Key to the Hidden Mysteries of the Middle Ages. 16 
which is added Curious and Amusing Charms, Invocations, Signs, &c.., Arc. Br 
Feletiah Pettbnoill, Fhilom. This is a most complete Fortune-Teller an^ 
Dream Book, and is one of the best ever printed. It is compiled with great care 
from authentio authorities on Astrology, Oeomancj^, Chiromancy, Necromancy, 
Spiritual Philosophy, &o., &c., and gives full details of the manner of ""f^-i^g 
predictions by mM>ns of those sciences. Among the subjects treated of^ are :— 
Casting Nativities by th» Stars ; Telling Fortunes by Lines on the Hsind, bj 
Moles on the Body, by turning Cards, by Questions of Destiny, by Physical Ap* 
pearances, by the Day of Birth, &c.; Signs of Character from the Shape ot \\ie 
Finger Nsiils, the Nose, the Eyes, the Marks on the Body, the Shape of tlie 
Head ; and also Signs to Choose Husbands and Wives ; Charms to make a Girl 
love you ; to make a Wife Love her Husband ; to make her Fruitful ; to make & 
Lover Propose ; to see if 4 Lover is true ; to know how soon a Girl will Marry ; to 
find out who sent a Valentine, anda dozen others, equally curious and amnsmg ; 
also. Correct Uules for Determining Lucky and Unlucky Days ; Signs from the 
appearance of the New Moon ; Bules for Prognosticating the Weather ; Sibyl- 
line Leaves for answering questions as to future events ; Invoking Spirits, &c., 
&c. Indeed, it is the most complete and curious Book of Destiny ever printed. 
Everything you can think of as to fate or fortune is here explained. A book <tf 
144 pages, bound in boards, with cloth back. Price ...35 cts. , 

The Book of 500 Curious Puzzles. Containing a large collec- 
tion of Entertaining Paradoxes, Perplexing Deceptions in Numbers, and A">^ifPng 
Tricks in Geometry. By the Author of " The Sociable," ♦* The Secret Out," 
"The Magician's Own J3ook,'» "Parlor Games," and "Parlor Theatricals." 
Illustrated with 4k Great Varietvof Engravings. This Book will have a large 
sale. It is just the thing for the llolidays, and will fdmish Fun and Ajnuaement 
for a whole winter ; it is a very cheap book. Price - — 5^5 cts 

How to Mix Drinks. Containing Recipes for mixing Anierican, 
English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Kussiay. drinks— such as Juleps. 
Punches, Cobblers, Slings, Cocktails, &c. By Jerat Thokas, late bar-tender st 
the Metropolitan Hotel, New York, and Planters' House, Bt. Louis. To which 
is appended a Manual for the manufacture of Cordials, Liquors, Fancy- Syrups, 
&c., containing Recipes after the most approved methods now used in the Di^ 
tillation of Liquors and Beverages ; designed for the special use of Manufac- 
turers and Dealers in Wines and Spirits, Grocers, Tavern-Keepers, and Private 
Families — the same being adapted to the trade of the United States and Canadas. 



By Prof. Christian Schultz, Practical Chemist, and Manufactorer of "Wines, 
Liquors, "Cordials, &c., from Bern, Switzerland ; the whole Work containing 
over 700 Valuable Recipes. ' A large book, bound in cloth. Price j|J) OO 



The Manufacture of Xiiquors, "Wines, and Cordials. 

"Wihout the a\A of DittiUation ; also the Manufacture of Effervescing Beverages, 
and Syriips, Vinegar, and Bitters. Prepared and arranged expressly for th# 
. Trade. By Piebrb LaCour. Procure a copy of " Lacour on the Manufactore of 
Liquors," or if you do not wish to purchase, look through the book forafev 
moments as a matter of curiosity. Physicians' and Dfugg^ists' pharmaceufioil 
"kxKfvl&dge cannot' be complete without a copy ' of this work. 12nio, olothi 

Price.-.. - sa 00 



asnd OcMh Oxdars to DICK & FTTZaBBAXiD, 18 Ana At-t XT. 7. 



